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A WIDE ANGLE LOOK AT CENSORSHIP 


DR. HUGH M. FLICK 


Fee is an old saying that a man who is wise 
enough to be a good censor is also wise enough not 
to be one. The implication that good censorship is im- 
possible is based on a narrow concept of the word, a 
concept which might appear to be historically sound but 
which in reality is a rationalized application of an idea 
in an endeavor to make it fit a modern situation. There 
is more to this than just an exercise in semantics. It 
endeavors to create the belief that the administrator of 
a legally constituted function of state government is an 
individual who arbitrarily passes on the wisdom or 
folly of the public expression of ideas; that the entire 
process of control and regulation is capricious and es- 
sentially undemocratic; that the establishment of such 
controls is a direct violation of the guarantees of free- 
dom of press and speech of the first amendment; and 
that any attempt to regulate and control motion pictures 
is essentially stupid and unintelligent. For many years 
any type of pre-regulation has been considered as fair 
sport for a writer who was short of copy and it was 
deemed a sort of a blow for liberty to ridicule those who 
sought to accept the challenge of regulation of the abuse 
of a medium of communication in a free society. There 
is in existence a rather extensive body of literature which 
belabors the co-existence of liberty and regulation. 
Naturally the control and regulation of motion pic- 
tures was labeled as censorship which, because of its 
historical context and its close association with the dic- 
tators of the totalitarian states might be considered a 
fighting word in a democracy. The word “censorship” 
was seldom used by itself but was further tagged by the 
addition of “political.” Like censorship the word “poli- 
tical” was intentionally misused and the phrase “politi- 
cal censorship” became doubly obnoxious. It was de- 
signed to convey the idea of not only thought control but 
also the unscrupulous manipulation of greedy politicians. 
Semantically, there is little criticism of the phrase “poli- 
tical censorship.” It is only in terms of the connotative 
meaning which can be attached to the phrase that the 
label becomes one of opprobrium. For the purpose of 
this discussion, “political censorship” will mean regula- 
tion of motion pictures under a carefully drawn statute, 
by a legally constituted body. Censorship and regula- 
tion should be used interchangeably when they are used 
to denote the regulatory activity of a duly constituted 
body set up within the limit of the law and reflecting 
the will of the people. The censor and his powers, within 
the terms of this definition, are constantly subject to re- 
view and control by the people whose will they embody. 
This brief discussion of an extraordinarily compli- 
cated problem is not intended in any sense to be an 
apologia for censorship or the control and regulation of 
motion pictures but rather to serve as a partial explana- 
tion of why we have had for over a third of a century a 


This article by the head of the New York 
State Motion Picture Division opens our 
symposium on the urgent and intricate prob- 
lem of film censorship. 


law in New York State which requires the licensing of 
motion pictures prior to public exhibition for commer- 
cial purposes. A better understanding of the motivations 
behind this law might well lead to the abolition of the 
statute in favor of another approach to the problem. But 
such understanding is not achieved through snide com- 
ments and purple exploitation of harmless sequences. 
Quotations out of context are regarded with suspicion 
by the thoughtful reader but reference to a scene in a 
motion picture is accepted at face value even when in its 
proper place in a picture, it had quite a different effect. 

A glance at the background of the law under which 
motion pictures are licensed in New York State will 
serve as a starting point for a better understanding. 

There would appear to be ample evidence that the con- 
cept of freedom and liberty as well as the evils of classi- 
cal censorship was clearly in the minds of the members 
of the New York State legislature when, in 1921, they 
adopted an act establishing the machinery for the con- 
trol and regulation of motion pictures. Indicative of 
the temper of the legislature and the times, Governor 
Nathan L. Miller observed: “The Lusk Clayton Bill 
was fought at every stage of legislative procedure by the 
motion picture men and again while pending before 
the Governor for final action. I finally signed the Bill 
because I reached the conclusion that it was the only 
way to remedy what everyone conceded had grown to 
be a very great evil. This Bill I have signed is not a 
censorship bill in the strict sense of the term because it 
does not leave the subject to the caprice of the Commis- 
sion, but itself prescribes the standards. It is regulatory 
rather than censorship.” The legislative intent of any 
regulatory act is of great importance. 

There is no doubt that attempts to eliminate one evil 
will sometimes give rise to other evils. With this in mind 
there has been a continuing effort on the part of the legis- 
lature to meet all honest and reasonable criticism of the 
procedure by which they sought to curtail the abuse of 
perhaps the most potent medium of communication. 
For example, the temptation of political pressure in influ- 
encing decisions was largely removed by placing the licen- 
sing function in the State Education Department and 
by placing the entire staff assigned to administer the 
function under competitive Civil Service. Through the 
establishment of reasonable qualifications of education 
and experience the Civil Service sought to bring profes- 
sional attitudes and experience to the extraordinarily 
difficult and elusive problem of judging the content and 
impact of motion pictures in so far as they related to 
the provisions of the law. The application of professional 
attitudes to the problem, establishing guide lines to pre- 
vent the abuse of freedom, is in keeping with the prac- 
tical philosophy of democracy. Robert Frost has aptly 
phrased this concept when on his eightieth birthday he 
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observed that he had at last discovered the meaning of 
freedom and liberty — that is, feeling easy in the harn- 
ess. Government participation in the process of control 
and regulation or censorship of motion pictures was de- 
signed to do just that. It sought to provide reasonable 
and acceptable guidelines based on the attitudes and 
mores of the community. 


The original motion picture licensing law foresaw 
many of the dangers which would confront those who 
would be entrusted with its administration. Among other 
provisions the law included machinery for a direct ap- 
peal process whereby arbitrary and capricious decisions 
would be corrected. The law sought to keep regulation 
to a minimum by a positive affirmation of a free screen 
providing that all films shall be licensed unless they were 
found to be in whole or in part obscene, indecent, im- 
moral, inhuman, or of such a character that its public 
exhibition would tend to corrupt morals or incite to 
crime. Thus the burden of proof is on the state licens- 
ing agent to prove that the whole or any part of a film 
is in conflict with the law. A film was held “innocent” 
until proven “guilty.” 


In short, every safeguard consistent with the purpose 
of the law was taken to guarantee the fair, impartial 
and intelligent application of the law. Each succeeding 
legislature has had the power, the right, and the duty 
to modify, amend or nullify the intent of the provisions 
of the law if such action should be deemed necessary. 
It is of interest that all attempts to repeal the law have 
been overwhelmingly voted down. The only laws that 
have been enacted are those which were intended to 
strengthen the basic statute. The last of these acts was 
approved on April 12, 1954. 


Thus from the first, the attempt to control and regu- 
late abuses in motion pictures in New York State has 
been the result of serious and careful consideration. The 
last quarter century has seen not only the maturity of 
the screen but also the development of a reasoned phi- 
losophy in the administration of official controls. Prop- 
erly administered, the maintenance of pre-regulation 
should be a positive safeguard for all those in the motion 
picture industry who are seriously interested in produc- 
ing better and more meaningful motion pictures and at 
the same time preventing abuses of the medium. The 
bitter cut-throat competition of the motion picture in- 
dustry is in some aspects as dangerous today as it was 
in the first and second decades of the century. It is 
still a business with profits as the dominating influence. 
Those who cry loudest about restraint are usually the 
first to exploit eroticism and violence. Pictures are 
bought and sold on the exploitable nature of some minor 
sequence. An examination of the field would seem to 
indicate that it would be a fair assumption that if there 
were no restraints, the motion picture industry would 
not have developed to its present high state of artistic 
worth. 

Motion pictures have been everybody’s business. At 
some point almost everyone gets into the act. There is 
the preventative type of pre-regulation exercised by the 
State. There is the punitive type of regulation exercised 
under the broad police power. There is the attempt at 
self-regulation as evidenced by the Production Code 
Administration. There is the unreasoning pressure of 
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vigilance committees. And there is the concealed but 
nevertheless potent influence of the banker and the finan- 
cial broker. The very fact that motion pictures must 
not only survive these various pressures but also con- 
tinue to grow in strength and concept to meet competi- 
tion in other media may well be a factor in making 
motion pictures perhaps the most potent of the media 
of mass communication. 

These various restraints on motion pictures have in 
varying degrees and for various purposes the same funda- 
mental objective — namely, the preservation of what 
may be called, for the lack of a more apt term, moral 
and spiritual values. The philosophy of regulation should 
be grounded in those concepts as a fundamental part of 
freedom in a democracy. This concept of regulation, 
however, is profoundly misunderstood and that which 
is misunderstood is often rejected. Just as the glib use 
of “freedom” to cover many excesses in motion pictures 
is inevitable, the general acceptance of those contentions 
would be disastrous. 


Freedom and liberty were concepts of real meaning 
to those who labored to found our nation. These con- 
cepts were based on moral and spiritual values which 
were practical, common sense doctrines. The loss of 
these essential elements of freedom has robbed it of its 
most vital ingredient. Without a general understanding 
and acceptance of moral and spiritual values not only 
does freedom have little meaning but also liberty be- 
comes license. The strength of democracy is in the 
understanding of democracy. The understanding of de- 
mocracy is in preventing abuse of freedom. 


We pride ourselves on the separation of church and 
state and it is truly a unique accomplishment. But this 
does not and indeed must not mean that either can 
operate without the other. One has only to glance at the 
great fundamental documents of our nation such as the 
Declaration of Independence to realize the profound in- 
terdependence of the spiritual, moral and political values. 
The shame of the demagogue is not only the misuse of 
these values but also the pitting of one against the other. 
If this nation is to continue to grow in strength and 
world leadership, we must rededicate ourselves to the 
faith and understanding of our forefathers. 


Such rededication must be more than the mouthing 
of political, moral or spiritual cliches. It must be based 
on constructive individual thinking, each man reaching 
his own conclusions from an understanding of basic 
values. This is what distinguishes the free world from 
the totalitarian state. Man must be free to find the truth 
for himself and this is the meaning of freedom. The 
maintenance of this freedom must forever be held as 
one of the prime responsibilities of the State. 

The maintenance of freedom involves many responsi- 
bilities, the burden of which must be shared by all the 
citizens. Indeed the primary purpose of government in 
a democracy is to establish and maintain ways and means 
of preserving the fundamental freedoms. Without a shar- 
ing and understanding of responsibilities, goverment may 
become arbitrary and misguided. By the same token, 
the agencies of government must bend every effort to 
furnish the citizens through education the means of 
resilient thinking to meet the needs of transient mores. 
A balance must be sought between the dangers of making 


moral issues out of failures and at the same time afford- 
ing youth direction in matters of deep moral significance. 


These broad statements which apply to any day or 
generation are etched in bold relief by the era of vio- 
lence in which we live. Just as two great world wars 
and the resulting world unrest have diverted attention 
away from the constructive patterns of peace, so also 
has the need for understanding and acceptance of moral 
and spiritual values been intensified. Violence breeds 
violence and the excesses of one generation become the 
norm for the next. There are many evidences of this 
acceptance of violence as commonplace and a correspond- 
ing loss of moral and spiritual values. Organized crime 
which even invades the field of collegiate athletics; the 
widespread and callous juvenile delinquency; the stupid 
brutality of teenagers in New York in stomping a man 
to death, burning and whipping girls and torturing and 
beating homeless men, and other similar actions cast 
frightening shadows on the future. 

Sexual delinquency seems to be on the rise not only 
in the great cities but in the small rural communities 
which were considered the backbone of family life and 
decent behavior. The excesses of Park Avenue and Tenth 
Avenue have always furnished copy for purple journal- 
ism, but stories of sex orgies of juveniles and wife-swap- 
ping in the young married set in small towns across the 


THE PRICE OF FEAR 


EDOUARD L. de LAUROT 


wee OF FEAR came to this country preceded by 
an international reputation. Winner of the 1953 
Grand Prix at the Cannes Festival and shortly thereafter 
declared the best film of the year in England, it had long 
been awaited with impatience here. But since its arrival 
a few months ago, critics and public alike have received 
it with an uneasiness and a bewilderment commensurate 
with the expectations aroused by the official recognition 
and popular acclaim the film had won abroad. 
Everyone of course concedes that Clouzot has shown 
himself a consummate master of suspense. It is on the 
question of the film’s deeper meaning that the critics 
have remained on the whole uncertain and guarded in 
their opinions. From its very first showings in New 
York, WAGES OF FEAR seems to have exerted the 
unique fascination that always attaches to things in some 
ambiguous way associated with Evil. Some spoke of the 
director’s diabolical sadico-pessimism, and whispers were 
heard denouncing the cryptic unorthodoxy of the film. 
There were those who found the beginning of the film 
unnecessarily long, while on the other hand most critics 
expressed tame indignation over the fact that the film 
had been truncated by one third of its original length. 


country has brought journalism to a new low in sensa- 
tional reporting. 

It has become apparent to even the casual observer 
that something has wrought an imbalance in our society. 
The vitiation of our vital moral and spiritual values in 
one generation has given rise to another generation which 
has grown to maturity without an understanding of the 
guiding and protecting forces of our society. The tragedy 
is that the transition is so gradual that the loss is not 
realized until it is too late. The rededication process is 
difficult and requires wise and long range planning. 


Fortunately the tools for a new understanding are at 
hand. Just as the miraculous growth, development and 
acceptance of the mass media of communication has 
intensified and accelerated the swing away from our 
normal values, so these forces may be used to recapture 
the fundamentals of democracy. Indeed the absorption of 
mass communication by our society has forced a new 
look at some of the ancient safeguards of freedom. This 
is a far different world we live in today than it was when 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
were adopted. The fundamental concepts are the same, 
the basic objectives are identical, but the ways and means 
of protecting these concepts and objectives have changed 
in direct relation to the application of new methods of 
communication. 


“The shots deleted from ‘Wages of Fear’ 
form an animated fresco of the many preju- 
dices and taboos that still haunt our cinema,”’ 
writes Mr. de Laurot, pointing to the main- 
spring of unofficial censorship. 


Thus although something was decidedly amiss, in the 
final analysis it was difficult to tell on whom exactly the 
stigma should be placed. 

The confusion increased when, in response to inquiries 
by certain critics, official figures were made public show- 
ing that the version released for commercial distribution 
in Europe had undergone an excision of 24 minutes upon 
its arrival in the United States. Shocking as this figure 
may seem, it of course has no absolute meaning here, 
since a work of art is an organic entity not susceptible 
of being considered in quantitative terms. Thus while 
the critics protested against what seemed to them a de- 
capitation, the distributors could argue that nothing more 
than a lame foot had been amputated. Actually, as ever, 
the truth is probably closest to the middle: the film still 
lives, but it has been adroitly emasculated. 

Now that the petit scandale over the arbitrary mutila- 
tion of WAGES OF FEAR has long blown over, more 
and more people go to see it, rave about the suspense, 
balk at certain other elements in it, and few suspect that 
they are mistaking a part for the whole. Ironically 
enough, the suggestion made by one critic resigned to 
writing a review of the abridged version — that we 
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should think only about what we actually see on the 
screen and try to forget the film that carried off the 
laurels — has come to pass. 

But can we forget with impunity? Can we simply 
ignore the fact that the enthusiastic praise it received in 
Europe was not merely for its excellence as a “thriller” 
but—and primarily—for its profound philosophical signi- 
ficance and the dramatic cogency with which it reflected 
the reality of our time? If the film has struck us as 
pointlessly violent, might it not be, paradoxically, the 
removal of some of the bitterest scenes that has lent an 
air of unjustifiable pessimism to what would otherwise 
appear simply as an unsparing portrayal of the face of 
despair? If it has seemed at times gratuitous in the 
friction it depicts, might it not become less offensive 
with the restoration of certain crucial passages which 


IDENTIFICATION OF DELETIONS 


Long shots of squalid streets and indigent inhabitants of Las Piedras. .. . 


Semi Close-Up of young ITALIAN (not LUIGI) in truck; he speaks of his 


visa that is about to expire. 


Young ITALIAN pointed out, remark made that “He was fired by the S.0.C.” 


bring out the true nature of the conflict? If we have 
found the beginning labyrinthine, might it not be pre- 
cisely because of certain vanished sequences which would 
have clarified its function in relation to the whole? 


Admittedly no written account can be a substitute for 
seeing the actual film in its entirety. Since however it 
is extremely unlikely that we shall have that opportunity 
in the near future, the following synopsis of the deletions 
made after the film landed in our country is presented 
in an attempt to give at least some idea of the original 
film and the nature of the cuts that were made. We can 
judge for ourselves whether the cutting resulted as was 
intended in simply a “tightening up” of the action, or, 
as has been suggested, in something considerably less 
felicitous. 


FUNCTION WITHIN THE FILM 
AS A WHOLE 


—Establishing of atmosphere. Setting. 


—Atmosphere; situation. (This character and 
his tragedy, bodily eliminated from the film, 
do much to throw light on the reasons for 
the men’s condition in Las Piedras and the 
intensity of their despair). 


S.0.C. jeep speeding through Las Piedras splashes mud on several bystanders. 
(Shot is cut just after the mud-splashing). They hurl invectives at the receding 
car. 


In the Tavern. Quarrel flares up as SMERLOFF spits at HERNANDEZ’ feet. 
Again in Tavern. BIMBA drinking. 


In the Barber shop. Young ITALIAN beseeches JOE to give him $100. JOE 


curtly refuses. 


Trims from the fight sequence between JOE and LUIGI. 
Indian children begging from JOE; a little boy’s genitals visible. 


Closer shots of Indian woman haranguing the crowd, saying the wounded re- 
ceived no compensation, etc. 
Shots of commotion at arrival of victims of fire. . . 


Company managers discuss the oil-fire disaster. O'BRIEN says, among other 
things, “To hell with the Unions. Those bums (candidates for the death-ride) 
don’t have any union nor any families. If they blow up, nobody will come round 
bothering me for contributions. Besides, they'll work for peanuts! 


Driving Test sequence. 
Shot of O’BRIEN urging on young ITALIAN in truck: 
O’BRIEN: “Faster!” ... 


One of the candidates throws coat on windshield of truck. .. ITALIAN puts 
on brakes abruptly. . . 

O’BRIEN in rage pushes ITALIAN out of truck, shouts: “We need drivers. . . 
des chauffeurs, compris? .. .” 


On top of truck BIMBA warns: “If any of you tries to play a dirty trick on me, 
I shall flatten his mug on the bumper rod — and it’s solid iron!” 


O’BRIEN says: “Who is crazy? Perhaps Dick, perhaps you, but certainly not 
the S.0.C. — nor I. . .” 


Trims in scene between JOE and O’BRIEN; reminiscences on their past. . . 


ITALIAN writes a letter to his mother; he has been rejected by O'BRIEN but 
lies to her: “I have found work... etc.” 
Gives letter to LINDA .. . makes comment about it. 


—KEstablishing of the relationship between the 
S.0.C. and the population. 


—Atmosphere. Delineation of character. 


—Characterization of BIMBA — his relation 
to HERNANDEZ. 


—Characterization of JOE; establishing of his 
reputation as the “caid” of Las Piedras. 


—Continuity of action; reactions of some of 
the other characters. 


—Characterization of JOE’s position in Las 
Piedras. 


—Relations between S.0.C. and local popula- 
tion; causes for resentment against the 


BOs. 


—O’BRIEN as manager — characterization. 


—Characterization of O'BRIEN; dramatic 
continuity. 


—Characterization of BIMBA. 
—O’BRIEN’s attitude toward the S.O.C. 
—Further insight into their relationship. 


—Dramatic continuity; clinching of the situa- 
tion, the mood of despair. 


Trims in the suspense sequence as the drivers await morning in the Tavern. 
In the yard LINDA, as she raises her eyes in prayer, discovers the legs of a 
hanging man: it is the ITALIAN. 


She breaks the news of his suicide to those assembled in the tavern; commo- 
tion. BIMBA comments coldly: “Premiére victime de Mister O’Brien.” 


Drivers assembled in O’BRIEN’s office before departure. O'BRIEN has given 
them company uniforms. MARIO comments: “It’s a fine thing to have a uni- 
form when one is going to kick off. They give you clean togs even for the 
guillotine — it makes the dispatching look more festive.” 


Trims in the departure sequence. JOE tests his truck, forgets to turn on igni- 
tion key; sign of fear, but he covers up. 


O’BRIEN hails off JOE: “Good luck!” he says. 
JOE replies in French: “God Lock, God Lock, Coca Cola dans ton. . .” 


A long scene between LUIGI and BIMBA in their truck, on the death-ride. 
LUIGI turns on the radio. Through the night, an ironically gay jazz music 
reaches the two men. A sense of absolute isolation seizes them. . . LUIGI speaks 
of the world ... the power of money ... “yesterday we were among living 
men... women. Today there’s just the two of us.” 

BIMBA: “That’s enough — isn’t it?” 

LUIGI: “Yes — to drive a truck.”. . . 

Later LUIGI asks: “You don’t like women?” 

BIMBA: “No.” . .-. 

BIMBA speaks of his past and LUIGI makes projects for the future. . . 


In their truck MARIO talks with JOE, speaks disparagingly of “queers”. 


Trims in the rock-exploding sequence. 


MARIO pulling JOE out of the oil pool: “I hesitated to ride over you — that 
is why the truck got stuck.” 


A long scene between JOE in agony and MARIO who leads his friend to 
reminisce over Paris. JOE tells MARIO he had always wondered what there 


—Atmosphere; dramatic continuity. 


—Characters’ comprehension of responsibility 


for the ITALIAN’s death. 
—Attitude of the drivers to O’BRIEN. 


—First hints of JOE’s transition from brag- 
gadocio to craven. 


—Relationship between drivers and O’BRIEN. 


—The dialogue is very long and of manifold 
importance; (1) it delineates the men in 
their new situation (2) it affords deep in- 
sight into their characters by showing them 
facing death (3) reflecting in some passages 
the philosophic climate of the film, it im- 
parts another dimension to the action. 


—Characters’ attitude to homosexuality. 


—Aesthetic significance; continuity of 
suspense. 


—MARIO’s character — pity for JOE, which 


is not elsewhere established. 


—This scene as a whole is essential to the 


was beyond a fence in the street he used to live on. 


MARIO: “Rien. Un terrain vague.” (Nothing — a vacant lot). JOE opens his 
.” These are his dying words. 


eyes in horror and repeats “II n’y avait rien . . 


Trims in the oil-fire sequence. 


Trims in the finale: MARIO on his return trip. 


There are of course several reasons why the full signi- 
ficance of the expunged passages — including those 
which are of cardinal importance to the action — may 
not at once be obvious from a simple reading. For one 
thing, it must be remembered that only some of the more 
important shots have been described, so as to give repre- 
sentative samples of the cutting; then, too, the dialogues 
and action within the cuts have not been described with 
the exactitude one would find in a script, but only out- 
lined and suggested; furthermore, even the most meticu- 
lous and graphic description would, needless to say, lack 
the immediacy of impact and the wealth of subtle detail 
of the actual visuals; and lastly, the dramatic necessity 
of each of the parts would be manifest only if they could 
be re-integrated with the rest of the film so as to re- 
establish the original synthesis. One thing, however, that 
should be evident even from this brief account is that the 
apprehensions of those who thought to find in this picture 
— and especially in the cuts — manifestations of mali- 
ciously biased attitudes are entirely unfounded: it obvi- 
ously is not intended as an attack on any particular coun- 
try but simply as an effort to probe dramatically into 
problems the existence of which is generally recognized. 


understanding of the philosophical frame- 
work of the film; its deep significance in 
human terms reposes on JOE’s last words. 
The scene also defines the ultimate differ- 
ences between MARIO and JOE in their 
conceptions of life and death. 


—Aesthetic continuity of sequence. 


—Build-up of sequence. 


It should also be clear, even in the absence of the entire 
film, that far from imparting greater succinctness, the 
cuts have detracted from the clarity and potency of the 
film in several important ways. We shall be better able 
to understand the extent to which the film has been af- 
fected by the cuts after a brief analysis of the philosophic 
outlook and dramatic method underlying its construction. 


Wee OF FEAR is an outstanding example of an 
attempt at the fusion of thematic and formal real- 
ism, in that all the aesthetic elements are consciously 
directed towards reinforcing the authenticity of the con- 
tent. This striving for the utmost in veracity of presenta- 
tion is already evident in the basic additions and modifi- 
cations that Clouzot brought to the book by Georges 
Arnaud. While the novel was what the expurgated film 
has largely reverted to — little more than an extremely 
effective study of fear during the protracted death-ride, 
Clouzot in his carefully worked out script has succeeded 
in creating an autonomous and fully consistent world. 
The complex but perfect fabric leaves no room for the 
adventitious or the contingent; each scene is a chrysalis 
for the next, every gesture is calculated in advance, so 
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as to assure visual as well as dramatic continuity. The 
development is thus not episodic but organic. As De Sica 
did with the novel from which he made BICYCLE 
THIEF, Clouzot began with a relatively light work of 
literature and turned it into a film of profound and 
tragic significance. 

Within the microcosm of WAGES OF FEAR, dramatic 
unity is achieved through a kind of chiaroscuro technique 
by means of which, in the director’s figurative language, 
“.. . vivid and sombre passages are opposed in climaxes 
of action and the conflicts are separated by ‘neutral 
zones.” On close examination we perceive that plot con- 
struction, dialogue, camera movements, contrasts in light- 
ing, music and sound effects — in short, all the aesthetic 
elements on every level — have been brought into the 
service of this systole-diastole rhythm in the dramatic 
progression. Even the presence of certain far-fetched 
effects which strain our credulity to the breaking point 
— as for instance, when the wooden platform supported 
by a single steel wire collapses just as Mario’s truck 
reaches solid ground — canbe recognized as venial sins 
and forgiven when one realizes that they are used not 
merely to provide “thrills,” but to emphasize through 
deliberate exaggeration the obstinacy of the men’s pur- 
pose in the face of a succession of limit situations. 

The presentation of the characters is as severely realis- 
tic as that of the action. Since WAGES OF FEAR is a 
drama, they are not defined indirectly through the 
medium of their creator’s subjectivity, or, as in most 
films nowadays, through flashbacks, oblique insights, in- 
ternal rhetoric, introspective psychologism or the com- 
ments of other characters. Instead, they define them- 
selves from outside, by their behavior within a situation 
— that is to say, almost as objectively as the scenery. 
No one but Mario himself can show us the humanity 
revealed by his hesitation to ride over Joe in the oil 
crater; and indeed no one does show it to us or even 
attempt to tell us about it when that shot is cut from the 
film; that aspect of Mario’s character remains as invisible 
to us as the colour of his skin when he leaves the crater. 
Nor is there anyone to restore to the whole group their 
integrity as unemployed men eager for work; for those 
of us who have seen only the “tightened” version relieved 
of the young Italian and his history, they will always 
appear as “derelicts”, “outcasts” or “bums” as they were 
variously dismissed by the critics, although actually Joe 
was the only one among them with a shady past. Thus, 
while the preliminary exposition in the original version 
served among other things to give substance to the 
characters so that their subsequent changes amid the 
vicissitudes of the death-ride could have dramatic power, 
we now make the trip with half-strangers, and it is not 
entirely surprising that the doings of these ambiguous 
silhouettes should appear to the unprepared spectator as 
no more than the several episodes of an unusually good 
thriller. Whereas in the original film every inch of the 
road was, not merely a pretext for suspense, but a drama- 
tic revelation of some aspect of the human condition. 

From the very beginning of WAGES OF FEAR Clou- 
zot’s deep concern with realism is felt in the meticulous 
precision with which he delineates the setting of the 
drama. This exposition is so developed as to introduce 
us to the characters not as loose, isolated individuals but 
as human beings seized within a definite sitwation, their 
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projects and actions circumscribed by definite conditions 
of necessity implied in the ambient reality. The estab- 
lishing of the setting is then not mere gratuitous descrip- 
tion of a picturesque “background” which can be added 
on or removed at will without essentially affecting the 
whole; it is, just as in classic tragedy, an integral part 
of the dramatic action and only on the most superficial 
level can it be contrasted with the literal “action” of the 
second part of the film. To acquaint us with the situa- 
tion Clouzot employs two methods: he reveals the con- 
text directly through the activities (or inactivities) of 
the various characters and through scenic images of 
truly documentary veracity, and he defines it by means 
of Mario’s exploratory trip with Joe, wherein the circuit 
of circumstances is summed up as follows: “It’s a hell- 
hole... No exit... No money ... No jobs... Stagna- 
tion... The tropical sun ... The rains... Insects... 
Hunger ... Diseases .. . S.0.C.” It is essential to note, 
however, that even this second procedure is not extrinsic 
to the action: the characters are bodily present in all the 
shots, and the visuals are so telling that we would readily 
take in their import even without Mario’s account. Again, 
what Mario says about the surroundings is intended 
primarily to give us an insight into him as a character- 
in-situation and to suggest the quality of his incipient 
relationship with Joe. 

The dramatic importance of the exposition as well as 
Clouzot’s mastery in handling it seems to have escaped 
many of our critics, who found it perplexing and even 
tedious. But here again it is only fair to point out that 
whatever parts may have seemed excessively prolix actu- 
ally owed their ungainliness to ill-advised foreshortening. 
We have seen that with the evaporation of the young 
Italian there has disappeared much of the dramatic in- 
tensity of the first section and hence much of its con- 
tinuity with the rest of the film. But this part of the 
film was debilitated in subtler ways as well, for instance, 
by obscuring the silhouette of the omnipresent S.O.C. 
and toning down the squalor in which the inhabitants 
of Las Piedras lived. Our understanding of the sources 
of the protagonists’ despair, and of the soil in which 
their subsequent action was rooted has thus been im- 
paired. 

A closer inspection of the cuts gives us certain deci- 
sive insights into the personal relations between the pro- 
tagonists. With various degrees of expedient pudency 
these relations have been alluded to by our critics as 
homosexual. But Clouzot’s treatment of his characters’ 
sentiments is more complex and profound. Consistently 
with his approach throughout the film, the director shows 
in what way his characters’ homosexual feelings are 
circumstantial, how they originate in the situation. 
Estranged from the women and amatory usages of the 
country, with nostalgia and despair gnawing at their 
hearts, the men find an emotional substitute in the re- 
assertion of their masculinity. Clouzot emphasizes in 
countless ways that his heroes are not inveterate per- 
verts: Mario speaks pejoratively of “queers”, lives with 
Linda, has photographs of nude women over his bed; 
Luigi speaks with zest of the “girls of his country” and 
remains unresponsive to Bimba’s hints; in the case of 
Joe we feel it is his masculine jealousy that makes him 
resent Mario’s going out with Linda. Even Bimba’s open 

(continued on page 23) 


“HOLLYWOOD, O HOLLYWOOD!” 


HERMAN G. WEINBERG 


HE INSTITUTION of the publicity still is as old as 

the film itself. From the beginning it became neces- 
sary not only to photograph “action” scenes from the 
films themselves (for theatre-facade and lobby display, 
reproduction in newspapers and magazines, etc.) but 
also to photograph specially posed stills of “‘action” that 
was not necessarily in the films (though, often, “close” 
to it), candid shots and/or informal poses of the players 
taken “between shots” during the course of the film’s 
shooting (including so-called “production stills” show- 
ing the director and others of the technical crew at work 
on the film), and the ubiquitous “star stills”, usually 
glamorized portraits of the stars appearing in the films, 
in or out of character, e.g., the roles they were playing. 
These often found themselves utilized in the newspaper 
and magazine advertisements of the films, as well as on 
posters and in press-books, that indispensable aid to 
exhibitors in “selling” the films. In such stills, the film 
companies frequently permitted themselves a license they 
denied themselves (or were denied by strictures of the 
producers’ own Production Code, i.e. the Hays and John- 
ston Offices, etc.) in the “action” scenes of the films 
themselves. The end result of all stills, ‘action’ and 
publicity, was, of course, to get as much free space as 


Early Hollywood publicity still issued by Universal 
and captioned, “‘Who’s the lucky enemy?” (Dedi- 
cated to the Freudians. ) 


An excerpt of a chapter from Mr. Weinberg’s 
forthcoming book “Sin and Cinema’’, a study 
of the morals of the screen. 


possible in the newspapers and magazines, as well as to 
provide exhibitors with key stills which, being “sym- 
bolic” of the film in an easily recognizable way (like a 
trademark, facile, simple and to the point), would give 
their product an identity to potential patrons “‘on the 
run” and with little time to study the vagaries of the 
text accompanying these illustrations, i.e., the publicity 
blurbs. Here, indeed, the old (supposedly Chinese) 
dictum that ‘“‘a picture is worth a thousand words” came 
into its fullest flowering. 

But just as the film companies had to secure approval 
of their films from the Hays and Johnston Offices, so did 
the stills they issued, and especially the publicity stills, 
have to be similarly approved before they could be issued. 
For one thing, it was not considered ethical to issue 
stills that promised more than the film delivered, though 
this was frequently overcome by supplementing “key” 
stills (that had been approved) with the most lurid text 
in which the publicity blurbs (aptly called, in the trade, 
“catch-lines”, as if movie-goers were so many flies to be 
“caught” either with the seductive phrases of honey or 
the irresistibly Nietzschean “live dangerously” phrases 
of fly-paper). Thus, working on the theory that “you 
can fool some of the people all of the time” and “all of 


**Temptation”” — Eve and the Serpent, Hollywood 
style, i.e., blending prudery with suggestiveness. 


(A publicity still of the late Maria Montez.) (U.) 


Study of a publicity-still photographer in a rut. (Rita Gam in “The Thief”) (U.A.) 


the people some of the time”, film after film was touted 
(and still is) as either the most rapturous or the most 
brutal of any that had yet come before (those extremes 
being the two most lucrative categories). The theory 
of diminishing returns based on the-boy-who-cried-wolf- 
when-there-was-no-wolf, i.e., the constant repetition of hol- 
low promises of sex and gore beyond one’s wildest dreams 
(and certainly experiences, since the films themselves 
supplied the dreams “of a better world” than the prosaic 
one in which most people passed their humdrum lives, 
sans the ecstatic romances of the poets and novelists, 
sans the voluptuous delights of the Arabian Nights, and 
sans the release of inhibitions (and laws) that barred 
them from indulging in the mayhem and _ blood-letting 
which the screen vicariously permitted them) — this did 
not deter them. As often as not, even if the films so 
touted did not deliver nearly as much as they promised, 
they invariably delivered more than their audiences had 
experienced and that appeared to be enough, for both 
the exhibitors-distributors and their audiences. Every- 


body was happy, more or less, with just the way it was. 
The carnival goes on and in the movie-goer’s psyche 
there still burns the inextinguishable flame that sooner 
or later —- “maybe the next one, or the one after that” 
— a film will, somehow, “shoot the works’, release his 
innermost and most deeply recessed inhibitions (on the 
theory that if he sees it happening to someone else it is 
almost the same as happening to himself, since films — 
curiously more so than any other medium — are a 
medium of identification). Thus, as they say, “hope 
springs eternal in the human breast.” Thus, also, such 
aptly descriptive phrases as Hortense Powdermaker’s 
title for her book, Hollywood: The Dream Factory, and 
Hans Richter’s title for his film, Dreams That Money 
Can Buy. Thus, also, the wily magician’s cry in the 
story of Aladdin, “New lamps for old!” That is to say, 
“New dreams — bright, shiny, new dreams — for your 
old ones!” All the new lamps you want for one old one 
— the old one being, of course, the sense of values which 
might keep one from exchanging it for other senses. 


O tempora! O mores! (a) 1926 — John Barrymore and Mary Astor in “Don Juan” 
(WB), in which the girl is chaste and the man wanton; (b) 1953 — Stewart Granger 
and Rita Hayworth in “Salome” (Col.), in which the man is chaste and the girl is 
wanton. (Both were posed publicity stills, not in the films.) 


“Marlene Vestida” and “Rita Desnuda’”? —or sex with and without clothes, the latter 
example being especially “‘extra curricular’? (not in the film). Marlene Dietrich in “The 
Devil is a Woman” (Par) and Rita Hayworth in “Salome” (Col). 


“Many truths are better than one truth!” the magician 
might as aptly have also cried. Especially if the “many 
truths” are lacquered in many colors, in contrast to the 
one, clear, colorless truth — which is integrity. And so, 
Technicolored (and other colored) dreams are, ipso 
facto, better than black-and-white dreams (e.g., colorless 
dreams). Nor is it enough for the “dreams” to be in 
Technicolor — they are in “Glorious Technicolor.” So 
have the words of the press agents and publicity writers 
become bereft of all meaning and their superlatives 
threadbare and lack-lustre, for there is no joy in their 
use, only a half-amused cynicism and contempt at the 
gullibility of the mass of movie-goers who swallow this 


pap, these sugar-coated palliatives, like so many som- 
nambulists who began to go to the movies out of boredom 
and who continue to go out of habit, inertia — and the 
flickering, secret hope that “maybe this time . . .” 

Of course, there are films which draw, and are at- 
tended, with enthusiasm, by alert people. There are even 
films to which one looks forward with keen anticipation, 
even when they exist only as projects (tho’ not nearly as 
much as formerly, helas!). That there are as many 
meretricious as good films in both these categories is 
all one with the producers — it’s the end result that 
counts. “Let ’em come for whatever reason they come, 
as long as they come!” And certainly, Hollywood, alone, 
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has produced at least half, if not more, of all the best 


films ever made in the world — a not inconsiderable 
feat for such a hidebound, ’fraid of its shadow, pussy- 
cat citadel of the new art —- cinema — where the artist, 


to work at all, works “eyeless in Gaza”... 

Have we digressed? I don’t think so. Someone once 
said of the blazing lights of Times Square at night, 
“What a wonderful place this would be for someone 
who couldn’t read!” That is apropos. And apropos, too, 
is the fact that the cult of publicity has transformed the 
sky, where once true dreams dwelt, into a medium for 
still more publicity blurbs via sky-writing. 

One would think that with all the notice given censor- 
ship of films in the press, especially in recent years when 
the move to abolish pre-censorship of films has become 
something of a national cause celébre, that the mass of 
movie-goers would realize that the films that are so blat- 
antly advertised have already, perforce, been “processed” 
by at least three agencies — the self-imposed censorship 
of the producers, themselves, through their “voluntarily” 
adopted Production Code, the various state or municipal 


Hollywood’s ubiquitous “trade-mark”? — _ three 
hardy perennials in one shrewdly contrived pub- 
licity still — the cigarette smoking gangster, his 
liquor-swilling moll — and a little sex. (The late 
John Garfield and Hazel Brooks in “Body and 


Soul”) (U.A.) 


“Dramatic Study of Fear’? (with a little sex) ... 
the object of the damsel’s fear being no less than 
a giant gorilla. (Publicity still of Fay Wray for 
**King Kong’) (RKO) 


film censorship boards, comprising mostly political ap- 
pointees, and the self-appointed Catholic “Legion of 
Decency”. By the time a Hollywood film is sifted through 
all three, very little that could conceivably be called 
outre or daring gets by their beady eyes . . . save, per- 
haps, in the department of mayhem. Here we return to 
our initial premise, namely, that sin, in the American 
mind, is equated with sex — and it is sin-sex that is the 
strongest tabu on the American screen, let the chips of 
sadism and brutality fall where they may. In the eternal 
struggle between love and death, the two primary ele- 
ments of which life is composed, it is love (read “sex’’), 
the live-giving force, that is placed under the severest 
inhibitions, and death, with all its attendant blood-letting, 
which is given comparatively free rein. Thus, American 
film censorship basically suppresses that which is the 
affirmation of life and licenses that which is its negation. 

Will it still be thought that we digress? The publicity 
still, as a more or less desperate attempt to supply such 
elements of sex which the films themselves lack, by virtue 
of the aforesaid strictures, plays an important role. 
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Imagination, sometimes wit, and frequently technical in- 
genuity, have gone into their composing. Often they 
have a “life”, or raison d’étre, of their own — like many 
good still photographs have in what has become a minor 
art of the twentieth century, photography per se. Just 
as often, their raison d’étre is all too obvious and has 
less to do with even the minor art of photography than 
with the considerably more major art described so poig- 
nantly in The Perfumed Garden and the Kama Sutra. 
Sometimes they are unintentionally humorous, or even 
banal to the point of insipidity. But when they are good, 
a sense of humor and worldliness and a sensitiveness to 
how eloquently expressive can be the subtle employment 
of light and shadow (in black-and-white — no need for 
“Glorious Technicolor” here!) when put to the service, 
directly or indirectly, of that goddess with whom there 
can be no compromise —- Venus — and who, when all is 
said and done, will have the last word. 


(Copyrighted by the author. All rights reserved.) 


Typically vapid publicity still issued in Holly- 
wood. A slick, sexless, soporific, guaranteed to 
offend or excite no one, man, beast, woman or 
child. (Esther Williams and Peter Lawford). 


(a) The age of innocence: Tarzan and his mate as they dressed in 1934 for MGM’s 
“Tarzan’s Mate”; (b) seven years later, Mrs. Tarzan appeared thus in MGM’s “Tarzan’s 
Secret Treasure” (after the “missionaries” came). 


PERSPECTIVES AND PROSPECTS OF 16 MM FILM 


During the 1955 American Film Assembly which took place in New York at the beginning of April, 
the nature, content and purpose of the sixteen millimeter film were vigorously discussed by film makers 
and delegates of cultural institutions from all parts of the Nation. To present to our readers the funda- 
mental aspects and problems of this constantly expanding field, we print below excerpts from addresses 
by the two main speakers of the Assembly, Bosley Crowther and James Card. 


I. THE ROLE OF 16MM FILM IN 
AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Bosley Crowther, editor and motion picture 
critic, The New York Times. 


wo THE complex interchange of materials among 
the various realms of motion picture presentation, 
it is clearly evident that we can cite no physical bound- 
aries for what was called the 16mm film. An old con- 
vention of film measurement has provided us with a 
convenient but now misleading name for a vast field. 

Thus I propose that we consider the role of the 16mm 
film not in terms of any physical limitations but in terms 
of functioning — in terms of the desired effects of the 
material upon the mass mind. We must take the phrase 
l6mm as a concept — as a philosophy. 

Thus I see as the basic characteristic of all the varied 
stimuli of which we speak qualities that in some way 
inspire or conduce to the creative processes of the in- 
tellect. The nature of such material, either by its in- 
herent content or by the way it is assembled and used, 
should be that it produces an intellectual response from 
those who view it. This is my notion of the field of 
motion picture culture that you are in — and the field 
which we are considering for its role in American 
society. 

Now, as I have said, the major outlets for such 
material as falls within this field are expanding, as are 
the outlets for types and categories of such films. So I 
cannot begin to consider the specific utilizations of 16mm 
films in special areas — in the classrooms, in club groups, 
in industry, in science or in the film societies. I have 
time in these few minutes only to speak of the basic and 
fundamental role of all such material in our society — 
which is to stimulate and enrich the human mind. 

This, I feel, is a tremendous and challenging — indeed, 
a critical responsibility in our times because of the com- 
plicated and changing nature of our whole intellectual 
atmosphere. We are all too aware of the coercions and 
the pressures that are put upon independent thinking 
and unconventional ideas in our society. The term anti- 
intellectualism has been rather bluntly applied. 

While I do not feel that we as a people are in any 
sort of imminent peril of completely and irrevocably 
losing our heads and our heritage, I feel that we may, 
indeed, lose a lot of our sense of freedom to investigate 
and inquire. And I feel that this is not just a passing 
post-war or cold-war peril. I feel that it is a social condi- 
tion which comes with a certain philosophy. 

There is a strong tendency in this day to dogmatize 
and demand — to convey in the guise of persuasion 
absolute attitudes. It may range from the rather innocu- 
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ous but usually provoking exercise of advertising tech- 
niques to the frightening imposition of muzzles im edu- 
cational and scientific realms. We need not be too 
alarmed at the didactic repetition of the statement that 
“Duz does everything!” but we can shudder when college 
professors or school teachers are told by trustees or 
schoolbards how to think. 

Such things reflect a condition or a climate that is a 
grave concern to the functioning of the 16mm film, for 
it is most inviting that this device of mass communica- 
tion be put to dogmatic use. Under the pretext of offer- 
ing information, it is simple to asseverate and_ insist. 
The ideal of inspiring creative thinking may be con- 
siderably distorted in such films. 

I do not pretend to be an authority on the techniques 
of teaching films. And I know, of course, that in certain 
methods of instruction it is necessary to be positive. But 
I have noted in my limited observation of motion pic- 
tures intended to teach that sometimes there appears an 
inclination less to teach than to tell. The film is occa- 
sionally constructed to establish a fixed idea rather than 
nourish the roots of inquisitive and creative thought. 
When this is done with a subject of obvious shadings, 
it violates my concept of the role of the 16mm film. 

In the contemplation of the functions of this type of 
picture, a great deal is often said of the intrusion of so 
called entertainment values brought over from theatrical 
films. Here again we are back to the relation of all 
motion picture stimuli and the inevitability of an overlap 
of values and impressions. This often causes considerable 
anxiety. 

It seems to me that in this contemplation, the critical 
question is whether the so called entertainment value 
contributes to what we regard as the basic function of 
the 16mm film. That is, does it excite creative thinking, 
does it nourish and enrich the mind? 

Certainly we would not want to advocate as induce- 
ments in teaching films, let us say, the entertainment 
values represented by a Jackie Gleason or a Marilyn 
Monroe — that is, unless such material were used to 
make a socially critical point. I do not believe that 
either Jackie or Marilyn excite creative thought. But we 
certainly cannot be dogmatic about discarding the values 
and the virtues in all motion pictures presumably de- 
signed to entertain. It is ridiculous to hold that enter- 
tainment as such is inconsistent with the creative pro- 
cesses of the intellect. 

Perhaps the most cogent reason for many users of 
16mm films to be chary and resentful of values generally 
associated with entertainment is because of the viola- 
tions of responsibility that have occurred and because 
of the unpleasant comparisons that have been made with 
Hollywood films. One can well understand such reserva- 


tions. And when users of the 16mm film confuse their 
function as teachers and inspirers with the function of 
the makers of straight entertainment films then the role 
of the medium is being violated and placed in real com- 
mercial jeopardy. That is an inclination against which 
it is essential to guard. 

There are other commercial temptations and_ hard 
realities which stand to confuse the optimum perfor- 
mance of the role of 16mm films in American society. 
One, of course, is the major factor of initial sponsorship. 
Who puts up the money for a picture and what do they 
expect for it? The answer to these questions is the 
answer to how alert and free may be a motion picture 
in this area. 

Likewise, the continuing operation of a multiplicity of 
independent enterprises in the field, rather than the ac- 
cumulation of functions within a few powerful hands, is 
critical to the preservation of competitive ferment and 
flow. Here you are closely related to a great problem of 
journalism today — the problem of avoiding the combine 
and the monopoly in an industry that circulates thought. 


Il. 16MM FILM IN 
HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


James Card, curator of Films of The George 
Eastman House. 


HAT JS ALL this about 16mm? Can it be that a 
format is becoming a concept? Or is it a cult? 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 16mm film is not a medium. 
It is a size that motion picture film has been slit into 
and perforated for the past 35 years. Granted that 
rapidly increasing complications are being attached to 
its use. 

How did this obsession with 16mm as a medium in 
itself, as a concept of some specially facile kind of com- 
munication, ever get started? Do we dare look under 
the stone or are we afraid that only an economic bug 
will run out? 

Back about 1893, it just happened that it was con- 
venient for the Eastman Kodak Company to furnish 
Thomas Edison with nitrate of cellulose film in strips 
35mm wide. 

Edison did not specify this width; on the contrary, 
he changed his experimental apparatus to fit it. 


Edison’s 35mm films were the first around in any 


quantity in 1895, so most of the other pioneers used 
that size. 


Now, 60 years later, the same size is still being used 
— but certainly not because there’s anything techno- 
logically or aesthetically in its favor. It was simply an 
accident of the Eastman Kodak’s emulsion-coating de- 
partment that brought it about. 


Almost immediately it was apparent to many film users 
that a smaller film strip would do the job just as well 
with a lot less bulk all around — in cameras, printers, 
projectors, and in storage. 

By 1898 Birt Acres in London had a 17.5 system 


designed for home and school use. He used 35mm film 
simply slit in half. 


At the Paris Exposition in 1900 there were several 
very good home and school devices displayed: a 20mm 
combination camera-printer-projector and a 15mm cam- 
era with sprocket holes going down the center of the 
film like the later 9.5mm. 

By 1920, various film sizes had almost covered the 
metric scale — by 1920 16mm was just about the only 
size left to invent. 

Thomas Edison even had a Home Kinetoscope in 1911 
that used 22mm film with three rows of pictures on it. 
You projected the first row, then racked the lens over 
to the center strip and projected the film as it was being 
rewound, then racked over once more to show the final 
row of images that were each about the size of the 
present Smm picture area. 

But from out of all this welter of film sizes, 35mm 
persisted — chiefly because the motion picture had quite 
suddenly become big business and there were sizeable 
and well-paying investments in 35mm _ equipment. 

But how did 16mm come about? 

The Eastman Kodak Company had for some time 
toyed with the notion that there could be home movie 
making as easily as there could be home snap-shot taking. 

Requirements were a non-nitrate film in a format much 
smaller than 35mm. The idea of a 17.5 was discarded 
for fear of 35mm nitrate cut in half finding its way 
into home devices. 

There have been some very fancy papers contributed 
to the Society of Motion Picture and Television Engi- 
neers Journal on how the 16mm size was at length 
determined as having optimum this and most favorable 
that, but the man who made the decision once confessed 
in a jovial mood that he merely pulled the size out of 
the blue. 

The first 16mm film was exposed in a camera by re- 
search technicians of the Eastman Kodak Company in 
1920. The system was publicly demonstrated in January 
of 1923 and first sold in June of that same year. 


At the same time, the 9.5 system was getting under 
way in France, and up until the end of World War II, 
9.5mm persisted throughout Europe as the standard size 
for home and school use. In general, improvements in 
the 9.5mm field in Europe kept abreast of 16mm progress 
in the United States. In some cases, it ran a little ahead 
in faster lens, zoom lens and projectors with interchange- 
able sprockets for the use of either 16, 9.5 or 8mm film. 


Once again, it seemed to be the flood of equipment of 
one type, this time 16mm lugged overseas by the army, 
much of which somehow remained in Europe, that turned 
the tide abroad in favor of 16mm. 


Now, in historical perspective, the fact that 16mm film 
was originally designed for amateur use has, I believe, 
a direct bearing on this manifestation known as the 
American Film Assembly and the Golden Reel Awards 
which in all probability will remain as permanent a part 
of the American motion picture scene as the deplorable 
Academy Awards which the film industry yearly makes 
to itself. 


Perhaps all this would not be so, were it not for what 
someone has called the tyranny of words. 

In our country, with its admiration for “know-how” 
a term that implies successful technical manipulation 
more than it does creative ability, the term “Amateur”, 
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rather than having to do with love, has definite stigma 
attached to it. “Amateur” has become synonymous with 
bungler. Professional not only denotes skill as opposed 
to amateurishness, but it denotes as well skill that is 
rewarded with cash payment as opposed to skill that 
must not be connected with financial gain. 

The 16mm film was designed and intended for amateur 
use. 

As 16mm cameras and projectors were improved to 
the point where they perform with as much and even 
more efficiency than the 35mm, so-called professional 
equipment, where they have become every bit as complex 
and even as expensive, they have still been denied access 
to most of the motion picture theatres where exhibitors 
have vast investments tied up in 35mm equipment. 

Producers, working with 16mm film owners for many 
years had to labor under the curse of being considered 
an inferior group professionally since they used only 
amateur equipment. 

Inevitably, 16mm producers have countered with a 
sour grapes reaction and damn the established industry 
as makers of effervescent nonsense while only in the 


l6omm field does one, it seems, find integrity, experi- ° 


mentation, intellectual competence or educational worth. 

This is the great dividing line, this part of the explana- 
tion for the historically baffling, the Lewis-Carroll-like 
terminology of 16mm that includes such shuddering terms 
as mass media, non-theatrical, and non-entertainment. 

In Audio-visual circles it is inevitable that the motion 
picture will come up for discussion as an “educational 
tool.” Significantly, no one ever calls 35mm film a tool. 
When it gets cut down to 16mm it somehow ceases to 
be a show and becomes a tool. 

Again, here is confusion of the medium with its format. 
The canvas is not the painting. The loud speaker or the 
pick-up arm is not the music, even if the system is hi-fi 
and here, too, there is increasing confusion of the vessel 
with its cargo. 

What we are really talking about, is no tool, but the 
wonderful medium for creative artistry, the moving pic- 
ture. Unhappily its original name was corrupted. 

It used to be called Life-Motioned pictures and that 
active and poetic name was degenerated into the ungram- 
matical-and meaningless term “motion pictures.” 

Life-motioned pictures would surely keep us closer to 
the heart of the matter than that disgusting term: mass 
medium. When people talk about their fellows as a mass, 
they’re just not thinking about human beings. Mass 
medium is a cold and sterile description and no good 
films will ever come of it. 

Whenever film as a tool for learning is talked about, 
just as sure as Clark Gable’s lack of underwear is men- 
tioned in citing the film’s effect on behaviour, the role 
of Army training films in World War II is sure to be 
trotted out. 

I do not want to be the one to break either precedent. 
But instead of mentioning what a good job the training 
films did, I think that years enough have lapsed to be 
honest about it. Do the old soldiers in this audience 
have to be reminded that after dragging in from a morn- 
ing of basic training, in the comfortable gloom of a 
screening room, most of you slept through those splendid 
training films? 

Invariably the men who praised the great job done by 
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the Army films were those who produced or distributed, 
or somehow used them. The men who were supposed 
to look at them rarely saw them. Is there a veteran in 
the house who really learned how to splice a wire or tie 
a knot from a training film? 


There were Army films that were watched, however. 
The Kill or Be Killed Series. These were noisy pictures 
you couldn’t sleep through and they were made with all 
the so-called entertainment values — the emotional ap- 
peals that made you not want to sleep through them. 


The Why We Fight Series may have dodged some of 
the reasons why we fought, but they were entertaining 
and they were watched. And these films were educational. 
Education took place even though the purpose of the 
films may have been simply orientation, general informa- 
tion, or propaganda. Thus we were forced to recognize 
that_a film is not educational merely because it was 
intended for that purpose. Jt can be educational only 
when a process of learning takes place among those 
watching the picture. 


And it has been proved over and over again that 


learning does not occur where there is no emotional 


stimulation of any kind — where as Dr. Dale puts it, 
there is no “emotional message.” 


On the other hand, learning does take place during the 
watching of a stimulating entertainment film — it cannot 
help but take place — and this learning process is a 
kind of education. 


You people are in a better position than I am to know 
that in all honestness, the motion picture’s place is still 
only half-heartedly accepted in most of our school 
systems. 


The motion picture grew like Jack’s beanstalk to the 
cloud-land inhabited only by the mightiest giants of 
industry. That upstart, overnight invasion is one of the 
economic legends of our time. Historians have been 
more inclined to shrug it off as a strange freak of busi- 
ness than to see in that fantastic growth a clue to the 
enduring position of the film as the most facile means 
of influence and information that civilization has yet 
developed. 


Notwithstanding a well-known Chinese proverb having 
to do with the relative importance of pictures as com- 
pared with words, educators have been reluctant to yield 
their place at the lectern in favor of the cinema screen. 
In vain have the psychologists explained to them with 
charts and diagrams that far more learning is accom- 
plished by seeing than by listening to someone speak. 
Book-trained educators have nodded in agreement and 
said, “Yes, I see” without even realizing their use of that 
very word as a synonym for “understand” hold the vital 
key to the situation. There are principals who have 
deferred unhappily to the charts and most of all, to the 
visual orientation of our times and admitted the motion 
picture to the classroom. But too many of them secretly 
feel that the teacher who takes time to show a film in 
the classroom is really indulging in educational malinger- 
ing. 

In too many colleges, the motion picture’s primary 
educational function remains in the athletic department 
where the coach uses movies to analyze every point of the 
last football game with his squad of gridiron warriors. 


THE IMPRISONED SELF 


THE EXPERIMENTAL FILM IN AMERICA 


JONAS MEKAS 


Terminology and Systematization 


LTHOUGH it is still too early for an elaborate sys- 
tematization of film forms, we can clearly distinguish 
several main categories: 


kKILM DRAMA: Encompasses film drama in all its 
genres: comedy, musical, western, thriller, adventure 
films, drawing room and outdoor tragedies and melo- 
dramas, filmed plays, operas and novels. 


FILM POEM: (a) Epic film poem, denoting or pertain- 
ing to poetic composition in which a series of heroic 
achievements or events is dealt with at length as a con- 
tinuous narrative in elevated style. (Here Dovzhenko’s 
Earth is a good example). (b) Lyrical film poem, having 


the form and character of the songlike outpouring of the 
poet’s own thoughts and feelings (as distinguished from 
epic and dramatic films with their more extended and 
set forms and their presentation of external subjects) . 
Here belong most of the so-called avantgarde and experi- 
mental films, works like Chien Andalou or Fireworks. 


CINEPLASTICS: Encompasses that part of the so-called 
experimental film which is described as abstract, non- 


objective — all pattern, light and rhythm films (Rhyth- 
mus 21, Motion Painting No. 1, H?O, etc.). 


DOCUMENT FILM: (a) Documentary film — realist, 
impressionist or poetical, the primary purpose of which 
is non-instructional (though teaching). (b) Interest film: 
Newsreels, compilations, educational — instructional 


films, science, travel, religion; films on art and films on 
performing arts. 

The following notes will deal with the lyric film poem 
and cineplastics only. 


Distinction Between Film Drama 
and Film Poem 


Before going further we have to make a_ clearer 
distinction between Film Drama and Film Poem. Al- 
though there is no sharp dividing line between these 
two film forms, there are basic differences which we can 
see when these two film forms are at their extremes. On 
one side, there is directness and simplicity of the Film 
Drama approach where story, action and depiction of 
the character are the primary concern of the artist, 
though it may use occasional poetical sequences as in 
some of Ford’s films. On the other hand we have a Film 
Poem where poetry is not an accidental stylistic means 
but the very basis of the approach: the form of the film. 
Hence the basic differences of the two approaches to the 
treatment of the content, story, characters and film con- 
struction. Although in epic and in some lyric film poems 
we often follow a more or less visible story line and 
characterization (Dovzhenko’s Earth, Harrington’s Pic- 
nic) they are of secondary importance. Symbolic mean- 
ing of things and situations, the mood and feeling, the 
private vision of the film poet about the simple everyday 
occurrences and eternal truths, improvisations that are 
not always understood on the first viewing, — all these 
we can find and accept in a film poem. All that finally 
matters is the degree to which the film poet succeeds in 
transferring his vision on film, the degree to which he 
transcends his material, giving more to it than just the 
surface imagery; and ultimately, how much emotional 
and intellectual response he is able to evoke in the viewer. 

Undoubtedly, there will be purists objecting to the 
use of the word “poem” in connection with motion pic- 
tures. I don’t intend to become involved here with the 
inter-relationship of the arts, but | do want to remark 
that Leonardo da Vinci was not just playing with words 
when he said that painting is poetry made to be looked at. 


The Reasons for the Growth of the 
American Experimental Film 


T° FORMER generations film art was something still 
new and exotic, but for this generation it is a part 
of our lives, like bread, music, trees, or steel bridges. 
Undoubtedly, one of the most important factors con- 
tributing to this change is the increase in film education. 
The graduation of hundreds of students from University 
film classes, the work of the University of Southern 
California, The Museum of Modern Art Film Library, 
Hans Richter’s Film Institute at CCNY, Cinema 16, The 
Film Council of America and a steadily growing film 
society movement were all responsible for bringing good 
films closer and deeper into our communities. 
According to figures compiled by the newly organized 
Independent Film Makers Assn. Inc., the purpose of 
which is “to undertake all projects which would advance 
the production, distribution and appreciation of film pri- 
marily as an art form”, in New York alone there are 
now more than 40 film makers interested in film “pri- 
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marily as an art form” and whose main interest is in 
making “experimental films”. And there are maybe 
ten times as many scattered throughout the country. 

Thus, when a young man with a creative disposition 
begins to feel a need to express himself in an art medium 
there is today a much greater possibility than there was 
20 years ago that he will choose cinema. These film 
makers are trying to create in this new and exciting 
medium. They are like those hundreds of poets that 
appear every year in various places with their thin book- 
lets of verses read and recognized by nobody but their 
friends. These dozens of young film makers are as in- 
sistent, willing and stubborn as those young literary 
poets, the only difference being that they chose film 
instead of the typewriter. 


The Adolescent Character of the 
American Film Poem 


a’, eee WE take into consideration the great number 
of young people trying their hand at film making 
today, we shall not find it surprising that the majority 
of film poems made at present in America suffer from 
a markedly adolescent character. 

The most appropriate phrase to describe the greatest 
number of these young film poets would be, probably, 
a term often used in contemporary criticism, namely, 
“personal lyricism”. Kenneth Anger, Gregory Markopou- 
los, Curtis Harrington, Stanley Brakhage, Ben Moore, 
Burton Wilner, Robert Vickrey are mostly young men 
with all the characteristics of their age: adolescent frus- 
trations, uncertainty, search for themselves, inner con- 
fusion concerning the reality of objects and ideas. The 
eternal theme of these films concerns a young frustrated 
man, a kind of a “young senile”, the most recent 
example of it being Stanley Brakhage’s The Way to 
Shadow Garden — a youngster tragically aware (in his 
18th year or so) that he “can’t be one with the world” 
and trying desperately to escape to that other, fantasy 
world “where flowers burn black against a white night 
sky”. Escapism, unresolved frustrations, sadism and 
cruelty, fatalism and juvenile pessimism are the funda- 
mental and recurrent themes of these films. Their pro- 
tagonists seem to live under a strange spell. They do 
not appear to be part of the surrounding world, despite 
many naturalistic details that we find in these films. They 
are exalted, tormented, not related in any comprehensible 
way to society or place or family or any person. It is 
impossible to imagine these characters buying food or 
working in a shop or bringing up children or participat- 
ing in any concrete manner in the activities of other men, 
— they are not much more real than fictitious characters 
in space novels. In these films, touch with reality seems 
to be very feeble. Instead of a human being we find a 
poetic version of a modern zombi: after all our efforts 
to make it alive we find ourselves stuck with a corpse. 

There is a clear similarity between the young writers 
and film poets of today, be it Brakhage, Maas, Hugo or 
Anger. Not only in their zombi-like characters but also 
in the super-excess of unintelligible details which they 
include in their works — details that are, most probably, 
full of significance to the makers but unfortunately con- 
vey no definite meaning to the viewer. It is clear that 
if all these analytical details lack meaning and impact 
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it is because they are not animated by a well-defined pur- 
pose or motivation. The mistake of those film makers who 
try to adapt James Joyce’s stream-of-consciousness 
methods to cinema is that they adopt no moral stand 
as well. And it is unquestionably a moral stand of uni- 
versal validity that gave to the work of the great Irish 
writer its depth and significance. The work of Marko- 
poulos is a particularly good example of this failure, 
though it also can be clearly seen in Brakhage’s films, 
whose work seems to be the best expression of all the 
virtues and sins of the American film poem today. The 
film poets, not unlike most of our contemporary writers, 
are so fascinated by their personal worlds that they do 
not feel a need to communicate nor give to their charac- 
ters or stories a larger, more human scope. “On the one 
side are produced private novels”, wrote recently C. P. 
Snow, “with a readership of approximately one, which 
alone is treated as Art, and on the other side popular 
novelists give up the struggle for any glint of truth and 
get read in millions at the price of surrender to the mass 
media, the condensations, films, television. It is arguable 
that such polarization is the fate of all art in an advanced 
technological society. If it happens, and it may happen, 
we shall have committed cultural suicide.” This polari- 
zation, which C. P. Snow deplores in literature is, un- 
doubtedly, reaching its climax in the motion pictures, 
too. On one side there is Hollywood; on the other side 
are the experimental film makers. The middle, the largest 
area, the whole human reality, sung by the poets and 
painted on canvas from time immemorial, — as the 
source of all art — is lying fallow. 


The Conspiracy of Homosexuality 


I THE man, the most frequent protagonist of Ameri- 

can film poems, is presented as an unreal, frustrated 
dreamer, the woman here is usually robbed of both her 
true spirituality and unashamed carnality. She is a 
white-dressed unearthly, elusive symbol flowing dreamily 
along seashores (or sea-bottom), through bushes and 
upon hills (Deren, Harrington, Markopoulos, Broughton, 
Hugo, etc.). 


But it is the conspiracy of homosexuality that is be- 
coming one of the most persistent and most shocking 
characteristics of American film poetry today. In these 
films the protagonists are consistently exposed to physical 
and mental assault; they are a prey to the most ingenious 
forms of brutality, sadism and masochism. The perver- 
sion of sex seems to be accepted by these film poets (in 
their films) as a natural way of life. This is again in 
parallel with what is going on in avantgarde literature. 
It is described by Hilton Kramer in his essay, “The 
Abuse of the Terrible”: “If we were to inquire into that 
vague personage who turns up everywhere in The Roman 
Spring of Mrs. Stone, now and then urinating in public 
or otherwise exposing his genitals at unlikely moments, 
we could expect to be put off with the assertion that he 
is a symbol. Of course! That is what a symbol has 
come to mean to a writer like Williams: some improbable 
character or action, preferably pressed to an extreme of 
violence, without motivations or credibility, and wholly 
exterior to whatever thin semblance of plot is holding 
the work together.” 


Thus, in line with this general tendency, there is not 
much difference between Mr. Bowles’ hero driving a nail 
through the head of his companion and Kenneth Anger’s, 
Peterson’s or Brakhage’s sadistic or masochistic scenes. 
The claim of Parker Tyler that this is a “neo-surrealism” 
doesn’t add anything to the clarification or justification 
of the substance of these films. For there is only a 
superficial and therefore most misleading resemblance 
between these films and the work of the great surrealists. 
The fundamental and decisive difference here is that a 
Rimbaud who aimed at “an intentional disordering of 
all the senses” derived his inspiration from a need to 
protest against “the accepted conventions and modes of 
grasping reality”. Our film poets, however, attack and 
destroy reality itself and not a particular way of seizing 
it. Thus, being incoherent in their very intention, these 
films necessarily remain shallow and incomprehensible. 
It is not important to decide here whether or not these 
neurotic and homosexual poems can be called art. What 
I want to stress is that this art of abnormality is un- 
motivated, unresolved and lacks a moral dimension. One 
has to remember Kafka, Strindberg or Dostoievsky’s 
Smerdiakov to realize what an artist can make of ab- 
normality in a true work of art. 


The Lack of Creative Inspiration: 
Technical Crudity and Thematic Narrowness 


DX eR LHELESS we can’t deny a certain honesty to 
some of these films, particularly to those made by 
younger film poets. Although in most cases they do not 
succeed in becoming works of art, they still bear witness 
to the film poet’s age, mentality and inner state. How- 
ever, even this spontaneous “self-revelation” is absent in 
the work of some more mature film makers. The sup- 
posed depth of Maya Deren is artificial, without the 
ingenious spontaneity which we find, for instance, in 
Brakhage’s or Anger’s work. For, if on the one hand 
the older generation lack perception and creativity pro- 
portionate to their experience, on the other hand they 
also lack that youthful spontaneity which could, at least 
in part, compensate for their artistic impotence. Mechani- 
cal creation, without enough emotional content, results 
in films like Jazz of Lights, Petrified Dog, or in the 
intellectual formalism of Maya Deren. Or else, there is 
a tendency to indulge in the repetition of worn out sym- 
bols and clichés exploited in the past either by themselves 
or by their predecessors. We witness an endless recur- 
rence of such shots as walking up and down stairs, walk- 
ing or running in slow motion, Greek statues, pillars, ete. 
More than that, most of these “experimental” films 
betray a conspicuous absence of artistic discipline, the 
sine qua non of any art. This undoubtedly could be 
remedied if their makers attempted to acquire a more 
solid technical and theoretical background; if they did 
not avoid frank and critical examination of one another’s 
work, and last but not least, if they strove after a clearer 
and deeper understanding of the function and mission 
of the artist. There is every reason to believe that un- 
less such fundamental changes in the approach to film 
art take place, the narrowness of the thematic range, the 
repetitiousness of visual symbols, the generally poor 
photographic quality, the lack of control of the sound 
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track and color, the looseness in construction, the over- 
burdening with poetical commentaries, and similar symp- 
toms, will continue to characterize our experimental film 
production. 


But, above all, these film poets lack what makes any 
art valuable to humanity: a deeper insight into the 
human soul, emotions, experiences, as related to the 
Whole rather than to exceptional abnormalities. The 
creative intuition which would give the work a higher 
aesthetic and ethical quality, able to catch our imagina- 
tion, thought or feelings, is nowhere to be seen. Although 
some of the images in these films have a certain surface 
beauty, they do not reveal a deeper poetical reality be- 
hind them. And, if we would look into these films for 
moral values, we would find, paraphrazing John W. 
Aldridge’s words on contemporary literature, that if the 
struggle of the new film poets to make a dramatic affirma- 
tion of value could be plotted on a graph, the result 
would be a parabolic curve extending from the absolute 
zero of Maya Deren to the absolute zero of Stanley 


Brakhage. 


Cineplasties 


LARGE GROUP of the so called experimental film 

makers deal with cineplastics. Cineplastics is a term 
introduced in the early twenties by Faure to describe the 
film form established by Vicking Eggeling, Hans Richter, 
Walter Ruthmann, Oscar Fischinger and others. In 
America today it is represented by the work of the 
Whitney brothers, Oscar F ischinger, Francis Lee, Doug- 
las Crockwell, Bruce Rogers, James E. Davis, Jordon 
Belson, Ellen Mary Bute, and, to a lesser degree, Wheaton 
Gelantine, John Arvonio, Charles Eames, Sara Arledge, 
Hugo Lateltin, Hirsch, and numerous others. 


Whereas the approach of many film poets derives from 
literary poetical elements — Maya Deren, Willard Maas, 
Gregory Markopoulos, James Broughton, to mention only 
a few, have all published books of poetry before taking 
up film making — almost all cineplasts are painters or 
sculptors. The main direction of contemporary art being 
towards a decorative abstraction, it is only natural that 
cineplasts use the film for the same purpose, as an ani- 
mated canvas. Their primary interest is in visual patterns, 
taken from nature or created artificially. They tirelessly 
explore various designs, lights, colors, adding to it sound 
in an attempt to give a rhythm to the otherwise undy- 
namic flow of images. Robert B. Rogers thus describes 
the work of a cineplast: “In cineplastics, the expressive 
media are: the over-all picture plane itself, light, form, 
color, pattern, space, depth, time, pace, interval, move- 
ment-types (continuity, opposition or multiple), sequen- 
tial durations, and over-all length. The motion painter 
seeks, according to his capacities and equipment, to 
organize all his elements in expressive motion-plastic 
terms for a primarily visual impact upon the more or 
less developed aesthetic senses of the viewer. In cine- 
plastic composition, as in nonprogrammatic statements 
in music, the directly visual precedence, preferably, over 
programmatic, narrative, or representative elements.” 


(Hollywood Quarterly) . 


It is easy to realize, after this description, what a hard 
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task a cineplast has before him if he wants to make a 
really original work of art. It requires, besides his 
imagination, serious planning and a serious artistic 
preparation. Though cineplastics is one of the most 
original forms of cinema, it is also one of the hardest to 
achieve. Thus, looking at the recent American cineplastic 
films, we can’t avoid seeing their technical crudeness, 
repetitiousness, and unoriginality. After seeing one such 
film by Ellen Bute, James E. Davis or Jordon Belson, 
we have seen them all. The lack of imagination, lack 
of creative discipline and control in their films brings 
the whole form to a standstill. Thus, Hans Richter’s 
Rhythmus 21, made 35 years ago, is still an unsurpassed 
masterpiece in its dynamic composition and simplicity, 
besides which films by Davis or Bute, though intensified 
with sound and color, seem to be an uncontrolled, con- 
structionless flow. The only noteworthy works that have 
contributed to the development of this film form came 
from the pioneer Oscar Fischinger (Motion Painting No. 
1), and the early experiments by the Whitney brothers. 
whose two little films, together with Douglas Crockwell’s 
and Francis Lee’s work, undoubtedly, belong to the best 
that has been achieved in the American cineplastic film. 
Though not without flaws, their films give evidence of 
more artistic taste and discipline and partly succeed as 
works of art, while so many others are busy making 
films which are no more creative than the electrically 
controlled Lumia, exhibited at the Museum of Modern 
Art, which continuously produces moving color designs 
and patterns — all in 3-D and without a camera. This 
machine makes futile the work of a great number of our 
cineplasts — at least the work of those who rely more 
on chance than on conscious, controlled creation. “I 
never plan my films in advance”, James E. Davis asserted 
recently when speaking at a Cinema 16 forum. “Let’s 
shoot all that wonderful stuff and see what comes out.” 


Concluding Notes 


oe IMAGE of the contemporary American film 

poem and cineplastics, as briefly presented here, is 
decidedly unencouraging. However, the creative possi- 
bilities of these two forms are undeniable. Although the 
last decade did not contribute remarkable works to film 
art, say, of the depth and scope of L’Age d’Or or Blood 
of a Poet,— it has helped to establish the film poem 
and cineplastics as definite film forms. It is for the film 
maker of today and of the coming decade to strive to 
give it substance, scope and importance, 


If the above notes sometimes tend to be an attack on 
the film maker’s view of life or art (or lack of views, or 
superficiality of them) — it is because I share the con- 
viction with the leading artists of today and of the past 
that the content of a work of art is essential and dictates 
the technical and formal aspects of it. The task of a 
mature film maker is, using Norman McLaren’s words 
at the recent American Film Assembly, to achieve crea- 
tive fusion of experiment with a social approach. To 
improve the quality of the American film poem, experi- 
ments should be directed not so much towards new 
techniques but towards deeper themes, towards a more 
penetrating treatment of the nature and drama of the 


man of our epoch. At the same time the work — virtues 
and failures — of the contemporary film poets and cine- 
plasts should be studied and discussed among our film 
makers and film society audiences. The contemporary 


experimental film should not be put in a small Hall of 
Fame, but should be looked upon more critically as a 
phase of preparation leading towards a more genuine 
and significant film art. 


THE MOST REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN FILM POETS 


KENNETH ANGER 
Who Has Been Rocking My Dream Boat (1941); The Nest; 
Drastic Demise; Escape Episode; Fireworks (1947) ; The Love 
That Whirls (1948) ; Puce Women (1949); The Inauguration 
of the Pleasure Dome. 

STANLEY BRAKHAGE 
Films made 1950-54: Interim: “A creation of adolescent love 
against a background of railroad yards underneath the via- 
ducts of a great city.” Unglassed Windows Cast A Terrible 
Reflection: “A melodrama of violence in an abandoned mine 
in a valley of the Colorado Rocky Mountains.” Desistfilm: 
“This film explores a scene tipsy with adolescent emotions, 
plays ball with hands and faces, juggles bodies, puns its way 
through a bacchanale.” In Between: “The interior décor of a 
magical house, the presence of a painter, a poet, and their 
three cats, the sculpture of Mirian Hoffman, and the Cage 
music are forces acted upon rather than depicted by the camera 
which transforms them into a fantasy of color filled with play- 
ful terror of a dream.” The Extraordinary Child: “A slow 
slapstick comedy”. The Way to Shadow Garden: “A room 
suddenly comes to life in the movement of inanimate objects 
and a young man, fearing what might be happening behind 
his back, abandons himself to fantasy. This is the beginning 
of the way to a world where flowers burn black against a 
white night sky.” Reflections on Black: “Out of darkness a 
man creates part of himself and begins a sexual odyssey which 
is realized in four related and strangely dissimilar episodes.” 

RICHARD S. BRUMMER 
The Drum (1952); First Fear (1952). “These films represent 
experiments in the expansion of single stories into interesting 
and suspenseful film material.” 

JAMES BROUGHTON 
Mother’s Day (1948): “Souvenir, recollected in the nostalgic 
style of a family album, of a West Coast childhood, disinterred 
from the rituals and fetishes, the inconsequent procession of 
faces, clothes, private belongings, mysterious and banal inci- 
dents of a large household, as they recur to a poet’s memory.” 
Adventures of Jimmy (1950): “The lonely young man seeking 
companionship and self-fulfillment in an unfriendly world. My 
own American satire on the neurotic as a hero.” Four in the 
Afternoon (1951): Four part film illustrating four different 
romantic verses. Loony Tom, The Happy Lover (1951): A 
comedy in the Mack Sennett style. The Pleasure Garden 
(1953): A fantasy of triumph of love and liberty over joyless 
forces of restriction. 

MAYA DEREN 
Meshes of the Afternoon (1943) : “This film is concerned with 
the relationship between the imaginative and the objective 
reality.” “. . . dislocation of inanimate objects .. .” “The film 
is concerned with the inner realities of an individual and with 
the way in which the subconscious will develop, interpret and 
elaborate an apparently simple and casual occurrence into a 
critical emotional experience.” At Land (1944): “By the tech- 
nique of beginning some simple movement in one place and 
concluding it in another . . . it presents a relativistic universe 
— one in which the locations change constantly and distances 
are contracted or extended.” Pas de deux (or: A Study in 
Choreography for a Camera (1945): A further development of 
the experiments began with At Land. Ritual in Transfigured 
Time (1945-6): “. . . creating dance out of non-dancing ele- 


ments.” “, . . What makes this a dance film, or a film dance, 
is that all the movements — stylized or casual, full-figured or 
detailed — are related to each other, both immediately and 


over the film as a whole, according to a choreographic con- 
cept.” Meditation on Violence (1948): “Just as the actual 
movements of Chinese boxing are a physical statement of cer- 


tain metaphysical concepts, so the film Meditation on Violence 
is, in filmic terms, itself a statement of those same principles, 
employing the physical movements as only one of the visual 


means.” 


IAN HUGO 


Ay-ye (1950): Impressionistic poetic travelogue. Editing based 
on a free association of feeling to tell the personal instead of 
general or specific. Bells of Atlantis (1953): “This film repre- 
sents a new attempt at super-impositions of colors and images. 
It is based on a prose poem of Anais Nin and attempts to 
evoke latent human memories of first sensations and the earli- 
est beginnings of consciousness.” Jazz of Lights (1953). 

CURTIS HARRINGTON 
Fragment of Seeking (1946): “A climatic episode in which 
the world of the mind and that of exterior are combined and 
indistinguishable.” Picnic (1948): “A comic comment on 
American middle-class life. The schism between dream and 
reality, in the pursuit of love, catches the hero in the fatality 
of false love.” On the Edge (1949): A suspenseful, doom- 
haunted symbolic adventure. 

WILLARD MAAS 
Geography of the Body (1945): An analogical pilgrimage of 
the human body by close-ups and microphotography. The body 
as an undiscovered, mysterious continent. Image in the Snow 
(1947-52) : Theological theme concerns spiritual journey of a 
boy in search of salvation in the desolated landscape of con- 
temporary life and his Freudian memories. Mechanics of Love 
(1954) : A statement through poetic symbols of the sexual act. 
Narcissus (1954-5) : A modern interpretation of the myth. 

GREGORY MARKOPOULOS 
Du sang de la volupte et de la mort (1947-8) — a trilogy 
(parts: Psyche; Lysis; Charmides) : Images of adolescent love; 
a modern version of the old legend of Cupid and Psyche, in- 
spired by Pierre Louys novel; symbolism and mythology used 
to express relations, little incidents of two young lovers; the 
use of inner monologue is tried. Xmas — U.S.A. (1949); The 
Dead Ones (1950): unfinished; Swain (1950); Eldora (1951) ; 
Fathers Day (1952). 

SIDNEY PETERSON 
The Potted Psalm (1946): Exploration of symbol and myth, 
“a psychological study.” The Cage (1947): “A macabre chase 
after an eyeball; the world going backwards; the protagonist 
trapped in the birdcage.” Ah! Nurture (1948); The Petrified 
Dog (1948) : “A child’s nightmare universe, filled with macabre 
slapstick and tortured fantasies of birth, love and death.” The 
Lead Shoes (1949): A pseudo-surrealistic exploration of two 
ballads. Horror Dream: “A choreographic interpretation of a 
dancer’s anxiety before starting upon her theatre routine.” 
Mr. Frenhofer and the Minotaur: “Interpretation of Balzac’s 
The Unknown Masterpiece, with a poetic commentary in the 
form of an interior monologue.” Clinic of Stumble: Dance film, 
employing exposures to create dance patterns not found on the 
stage. 

BURTON WILNER 
Claude Debussy’s La Mer, Part III; Ernest Chausson’s Sym- 
phony in B Flat; Experiment in Film and Music No. 3: 
Experiment in Film and Music No. 4; Dialogue of the Wind 
and Sea: “Experiments in the combination of film and music. 
The purpose was to explore the possibilities of representing 
music visually. Our approach to illustration of music, however, 
differs from methods previously employed in that live action is 
used in place of drawings.” 

CHRISTOPHER YOUNG 
Object Lesson (1941) : By changing the conventional surround- 
ings and relations, by putting totally unrelated objects in rela- 
tion to each other, a different and unusual meaning is given to 
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the objects. He tries to “free” the objects like the surrealists 
“free” the words, and uses them in an entirely new created 
way, awakening and disturbing imagination. “This is an ab- 
stract symbolic film, using statues and objects to suggest a 
sort of abstract history, of story of life, which may have vari- 
ous interpretations, according to the tastes of the beholder.” 
Subject Lesson (1953-5), in preparation. 

OTHERS: 
Summer Sequence (1954) by Joseph Slevin. A filmic interpre- 
tation of a Scottish ballad. 
No Credit (1948) by Leonard Tregillus and R. W. Luce. 


Proem (1949) by Leonard Tregillus and R. W. Luce. 

Odd Fellows Hall (1950) by Leonard Tregillus and R. W. Luce. 
Waiting (1952) by Flora Mock. A comedy “dealing with the 
anxieties of the high-tension life of today.” 

The End (1953) by Christopher MacLaine. A comment on con- 
temporary society, life and atom bomb. 

Oedipus by Robert Vickrey. Interpretation of the Oedipus 
complex. 

Study of a Dance by Yael Woll. “The two lovers are helpless 
and trapped by the tempo and awesomeness of their time.” 
Sausalito by Frank Stauffacher. 


CINEPLASTS 


We could devide all cineplastic films in three main categories: 
I) Abstract-Nonobjective Films. 

To this category belong films in which the primary purpose of the 
artist was to create a visual-emotional-intellectual experience by 
use of basic nonobjective-abstract forms without any representa- 
tive intentions. The attention is centered towards the linear-spatial 
tensions and rhythms, usually synchronized with music. They 
range from extreme nonobjective to extreme abstract. 


OSCAR FISCHINGER 
Studies No. 1-12 (1928-30); Study No. 5 (1929): Abstraction 
to jazz. Study No. 6 (1929): Abstraction to jazz. Study No. 7 
(1930): Abstraction to Second Hungarian Rhapsody. Study 
No. 8 (1930): Abstraction to Duca’s The Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice. Study No. 11 (1932): Abstraction to Mozart’s Divertisse- 
ment. Coloratura (1931): A study in motion and sound. Com- 
position in Blue (1933): Color abstraction to Nicolay’s Merry 
Wives of Windsor. Circle (1933): Color abstraction based on 
circles, to music from Wagner’s Tannhauser. Allegretto (1936) : 
Color abstraction to jazz. Optical Poem (1937): Abstraction 
to Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody. An American March 
(1939): A color abstraction to Sousa’s Stars and Stripes For- 
ever. Motion Painting No. 1 (1949): Oil painting on glass. 
Color abstraction to Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto No. 4. 

JOHN and JAMES WHITNEY 
Film Exercises 1-3 (1943): Abstract forms complemented by 
sound produced on the sound track synthetically. Experiments 
in audio-visual music. Three Abstract Film Exercises No. 4-5 
(1944). 

DWINELL GRANT 
Themis (1940): Nonobjective study in color. Contrathemis 
(1941) : Two dimensional experience in thematic development. 
Three Dimensional Experiments (1945). 

HY HIRSH 
Three Dimensional Experiments. 
Divertissement Rococo (1952). “Composed entirely of oscilli- 
scope and other moving, artificial patterns.” 

MYLON MERIAN 
Abstract Films (1941-2): Point focus photography. 

Il) Pattern-Rhythm-Light Films: 

Their main interest is to create visual patterns, rhythms, mood 

and light impressions. Very often concrete objects are used as 

the point of departure, though distorted. 

a) Primary interest in light and form in motion: 


MARY ELLEN BUTE and THEODORE NEMETH 
Rhythm in Light (1936): Abstract rhythms; moving play 
of light objects. Synchrony No. 2 (1936); Parabola (1938) ; 
Escape (1940) ; Anitra’s Dance (1936); Evening Star (1937) ; 
Toccata and Fugue (1940); Tarantella (1941); Sport Spools 
(1941) ; Dance Macabre, to music by Saint-Saens; Abstronics 
(1954). 

JAMES E. DAVIS 
Shadows and Light Reflections (1948): Work in transparent 
plastics and illuminations. Light Reflections (1948) : Produced 
by illuminating mobile designs of transparent plastics. Color 
and Light No. 1 (1950); Reflections No. 11 (1950); Refrac- 
tions No. 1 (1951); Color Dances No. 1 (1952); Analogies 
No. 1 (1953): Combines sequences photographed from nature 
with the abstract invented affects. Thru the Looking Glass 
(1954) : An abstract satire; Evolutions (1955) : An abstraction. 


HUGO LATELTIN 
Color Designs No. 1 (1948): Colors created by light reflec- 
tions and color filters to evoke atmosphere. 

b) Primary interest: mood and story in the abstract. 

DOUGLAS CROCKWELL 
Fantasmagoria I (1938) ; Fantasmagoria IT (1939) ; Fantasma- 
goria IIT (1940) ; Glenn Falls Sequence (1946) : Three dimen- 
sional organic forms on glass. Free associations determine the 
movement and patterns of abstract forms. The Long Bodies 
(1947). 

ROGER BRUCE ROGERS 
Round Trip in Modern Art (1949): “Animation, evolving 
from Impressionism through Expressionism and abstraction to 
cineplastics and motion-painting”. Toccata Manhatta (1949) : 
Animation film, hand-painted on film by means of inks, dyes, 
dry point, and solvent etching. An abstract comment on reality 
of the city. Rhapsody-Motion Painting III (1951): “A motion 
composition in space-form-color-sound terms, based on the tim- 
ing and structure of Liszt’s piano work.” Fantasy on a Beeth- 
oven Sonata (1950). 

FRANCIS LEE 
1941 (1941): An abstraction to evoke experiences of the war. 
Le Bijou: An abstract on a jewel. Idyll (1947): An abstract 
travelogue thru an abstract landscape. Lyrical-dramatic play 
with abstract and concrete forms. Animation of inanimate 
objects. 

Il) Primary Interest in Rhythm. 

Concrete Forms Are Used: 

RALPH STEINER 
H’O (1929): Rhythms and textures of water. Surface and 
Seaweed (1931): Rhythms and textures. 

DORSEY ALEXANDER 
Dime Store: A rhythmical play with store objects. Life and 
Death of a Sphere: An abstraction, employing animated 
drawings. 

JOSE PAVON 
Form in Motion: Rhythmical play with kitchen objects. 

WHEATON GELANTINE 
Water Stars (1951); Treadle and Bobbin (1954): A rhythmi- 
cal play with a sewing machine. 

JORDAN BELSON 
Transmutation (1947): Animation. Improvisation (1948) : 
Animation. Improvised abstract compositions. Mambo (1951) : 
Scroll animation. Bop Scotch (1952): Stop action animation 
of natural forms and surfaces. Caravan (1952): Scroll anima- 
tion. Mandala (1953): Scroll animation. Things to Come 
(1952): Stop action animation. 

CHARLES and RAY EAMES 
Blacktop (1952): Patterns of a school yard under water. 
Parade (1952). 

OTHERS: 
Abstract and Concrete by John Arvonio. Patterns of the wet 
pavement in the city. 
Poem 8 by Emlen Etting. 
Symphony (1951) by Philip Leff. City patterns synchronized 
with music. 
Introspection by Sara Arledge. 
Zig Zag by Frank Stauffacher. 
Visual Variations on Naguchi (1954) by Marie Menken. 


(For information concerning rental of these films write to FILM CULTURE, Film Society Dep't.) 
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FOREIGN CINEMA 


POST-WAR REALISM IN FRANCE 


Lotte H. Eisner, our correspondent for France 


ie WHAT measure does the contemporary French 
cinema express the full reality of post-war existence 
in France where the effects of the war on the moral and 
aesthetic consciousness have been particularly lasting? 
Is this cinema really as pessimistic and nihilistic as some 
critics abroad would have it? These are among the 
questions that have of late been uppermost in the minds 
of those deeply concerned with the fate of French cinema. 

A superficial glance at the work of H. G. Clouzot would 
seem to suggest an affirmative answer to at least the 
second of these questions. There are people who see no 
more in his latest film Les Diaboliques than brilliant 
virtuosity in the execution of an unnecessarily sordid 
subject, and who are inclined to think that the “suspense” 
element alone accounts for its power. The intentions of 
this extremely gifted director were similarly interpreted 
with regard to his Corbeau, shot like his first film, 
L’Assassin Habite le 21, during the German occupation 
and laying bare all the hypocrisy, all the secret vices of 
a small French town. Manon, a somber restatement in 
terms of postwar reality of Prévost’s novel, has been 
criticized for disposing of much of the charm in the 
18th Century original. It has even been said that Clouzot, 
who shot the ornate room of crime in Quai des Orfevres 
or the almost necrophilic scene in Manon, would be the 
perfect director for a modern version of Laclos’ Les 
Liaisons Dangereuses. He could certainly qualify for 
such a task in view of his subtle use of sharp contrasts 
in light as in the hypnotic swinging lamp of the Corbeau, 
his ingenuity in creating the impact of a tragic scene 
through mirror-reflections or significant inanimate ob- 
jects; his expressive manipulation of sound, as when in 
a corridor heavy with silence a frightened woman hears 
footsteps coming nearer and nearer; his unflinchingly 
detailed presentation of horrors like the drowning of a 
man in a bathtub which strain the nerves to the utter- 
most. One wonders, however, whether Clouzot’s pre- 
occupation with somber realities is to be construed as 
gratuitous diabolism, or whether, as with Laclos’ book, 
it might not rather be taken as a strong, fearless, deeply 
expressionistic portrayal of certain aspects of the life of 
an epoch. The intense contrasts to which the director 
himself alludes might then appear as no more than the 
dramatic method Clouzot finds necessary to the artistic 
realization of his perception of the world. 


Less difficult to understand is the work of Bresson in 
Journal dun Cure de Campagne, that noble though also 
somber expression of profound, ever-renewed dedication 
in the face of failure, of a perpetually tried but indomit- 
able will to sacrifice — a theme already foreshadowed 
in his Anges du Peche. Yet in his Dames du Bois de 
Boulogne, inspired by Diderot’s story of a forsaken 
woman who revenges herself by luring her unfaithful 
lover into marrying a whore, Bresson comes near enough 
to Clouzot in choice of subject matter, although his treat- 
ment of it may not seem as relentlessly stark. 


Yves Allegret, who, with the darkly shaded moods and 
striking contrasts in lighting effects and plot characteristic 
of his early films like La Jeune Folle, seems to recall 
Clouzot, has attempted in more recent films to enrich 
the action with a freer use of colorful imagery and sound 
effects. In Les Orgueilleux, similar in plot to Clouzot’s 
Salaire de la Peur (Wages of Fear), Allegret, unlike 
Clouzot, brings out all the exoticism of the tropical 
atmosphere in a potpourri of heat, filth, sensuality, 
strident voices and shreds of music which Clouzot would 
disdain as too “picaresque” for his taste. The “happy 
ending” of Les Orgueilleux does not represent an easy, 
inconsistent solution but is an expression of the will to 
survive incarnate in the lovers. 


Still another element enters the realism of André 
Cayatte. Although his subjects are no less tragic than 
those of the other realist directors, their treatment is 
influenced, perhaps in part because of his former profes- 
sion (law), by a conscious, an almost studied concern 
for abstract justice which makes his style appear less 
bleak, and injects a kind of rationalistic “optimism” 
into the despair. Apres le Deluge, a story of J-3’s (called 
thus after the wartime ration cards), young girls and 
boys gone astray in the post-war period of disillusion- 
ment, is a veritable plea for youth. There is a kind of 
concentrated but reserved passion in this accusation of 
society which imparts great power to the film, which, 
however, suffers somewhat, as does all of Cayatte’s work, 
from an over-emphasis on dialogue and on intellectual 
concepts. Cayatte might be called a master of the film 
a these. 


The Clément of Jeux Inierdits, that poignant portrayal 
of childhood with its peculiar tenderness, its instability 
its propensity to escape into a world of dreams, has 
attempted in Monsieur Ripoix, to give expression in an 
entirely different mode to the world of adults. It is a 
subtle film, in which the hero, an ambivalent mixture of 
Don Juan and a kind of naive careerism (quite distinct 
from the passionate ambition of a Julien Sorel) is por- 
trayed with delicate irony by the versatile Gérard 
Philippe. A sort of socialogic panorama of the vicissi- 
tudes to which certain strata of society are subject 
through the idleness of their existence, it calls to mind 
the much earlier film of Jean Renoir, Regle du Jeu. 

In Becker’s Touchez pas au Grisbi we have eloquent 
testimony of the vast difference between American and 
French gangster films. The script, taken from a novel 
by Simonin, whose writing, like that of Simenon, is 
tinged with something of the mistiness and nostalgia of 
a Chopin nocturne or a Maupassant story, is undoubtedly 
largely responsible for the quality of languid tenderness 
about the film. An aged Jean Gabin plays the part of 
an intellectual gangster tired of his exploits yet. still 
sentimentally attached to the friends of his more ener- 
getic days. Even the scene of violence at the end does 
not dispel the mood of poignant loneliness that dominates 


this film. 


Even though never guilty of the commercial versatility 
of a Christian Jacques or a Duvivier, Becker, Clément 
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and most of the other directors permit themselves great 
latitude in the choice of techniques and methods towards 
the realization of their films. Only Clouzot and Cayatte 
remain intransigent in their adherence to a definite style 
which in their work has become inseparable from the 
content; for them subject matter and form merge into 
an indissoluble whole. 

It would of course be deceptive to consider the ap- 
proaches to film art of the various directors without 
taking into account the economic difficulties with which 
the French cinema of today is faced. One must remember 
that there are many excellent directors whose talent has 
been laying fallow for years because of lack of funds. 
There is for instance the case of Pierre Prévert, brother 
of the poet Jacques Prévert, and himself a maker of 
poetic films full of charmingly impish irony. L’Amour 
dune Femme, the last film of Jean Grémillon, one of 
France’s most gifted directors, was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the critics but almost overlooked by a public 
which, influenced by the Hollywood productions by which 
it has been deluged, has begun to prefer such films as 
Caroline Cherie. And Daquin, who, after years of silence, 
was finally able to shoot Bel Ami in Austria, is having 
difficulty because the threat of censorship hangs heavily 
over certain scenes with unorthodox allusions to French 
colonial problems. 

The last issue of Film Culture already discussed some 
of the attempts to institute a self-censorship 4 la Hays 
which have recently been set afoot in France and the 
vehement opposition with which these attempts have been 
met. There is now a newly created Committee for the 
Reading of Scripts which, while it is not empowered to 
forbid subjects, can make “‘recommendations” to the 
producers, which in fact amount to much the same thing. 
A second organization recently established is a Profes- 
sional Council which is to uphold a sort of “professional 
code of ethics” after the fashion of physicians and law- 
yers and will go into operation in the event of bank- 
ruptcy or similar crises. A third group, the Committee 
for the Study of Economic Problems in Cinema, will 
attempt to diminish the cost of production on a rational 
basis. If the last two committees have a certain value, 
there is no question in anyone’s mind as to the signifi- 
cance of the first, which, if allowed full exercise of its 
power, would involve the surrender of all personal initia- 
tive and liberty. However, in France such a total abdi- 
cation of artistic freedom is inconceiveable. 

Some months ago international co-productions seemed 
to hold out great hope for French cinema. There is still 
a great deal of such co-production being carried on, but 
it has since become apparent how disastrous its results 
can be. In some films the dubbing of foreign actors has 
led to monstrosities not much less shocking than the so- 
called post-synchronized versions of American films 
where Chicago gangsters talk Parisian argot. If the 
director errs in this matter, it is because the producers 
demand it; instead of letting the young Italian engineer 
in Grémillon’s L’Amour d’une Femme talk French with 
an Italian accent as Anna Magnani was allowed to do in 
Renoir’s Carosse d’Or, a glib French is substituted which 
completely falsifies the portrayal of the character. 

If the full potentialities of French cinematic realism 
are not being developed today, it is because of such 
burdens as exorbitant taxes and insufficient funds. There 
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is certainly no dearth of excellent directors, script writers 
or cameramen, but all too many of them are subject to 
long periods of utterly unjustifiable unemployment. It 
is said that only 55 films were shot in 1954, and even 
if this figure is not quite correct, even if the co-produc- 
tions would raise it to 75 or so much as 99 as some 
students contend, it would still have to be admitted that 
French cinema today is in a state of depression. 

It goes without saying that French film makers were 
vigorous in their protests against such conditions. They 
are demanding, among other things, that the number of 
dubbed films be drastically diminished, they are ex- 
pressing their fears about the inordinate influence of 
American films which have been swamping the French 
market ever since the Blum Convention. It is hoped that 
they will continue to protest, and that they will not be 
snared by the temptation of the box office into deserting 
their high standards and following instead the example 
set by the so-called commercial directors. 


FILM IN INDIA 
P. K. Krishnayya 


faa IMBECILITIES of our censors continue. While they 

wrinkle their brows over minor details of costume and nudity, 
they allow our national heroes to be desecrated. They will ruth- 
lessly cut all the scenes from a mythological film in which a 
heroine is improperly attired and then pass the remainder of the 
picture which defiles our gods and goddesses. This preoccupation 
with details to the exclusion of total meaning results in the 
absurdity of awarding an adult certificate to the high-minded 
tragedy, Death of a Salesman while the lecherous, adulterous 
Mogambo receives a universal certificate. 

The unique honour of receiving the first President’s award 
goes to Acharya Atre, one of the most dynamic and _ versatile 
personalities in the Indian film world. The choice of the Marathi 
language film Shymach Asi for the award serves to confirm the 
present artistic predominance of Marathi producers. Shymach 
Asi is a strikingly realistic account of the emotional life of a poor 
middle-class family. The characters come alive on the screen 
with the forceful authority for which Acharya Atre is noted. 

The sudden interest of Hollywood in Indian themes tempts me 
to search for deeper meanings. Is the West really reaching 
towards the East or is this just another one of those cycles? In 
any event, Dore Schary has announced that the life of Guatama 
Buddha, the ancient religious leader who founded Buddhism, will 
be filmed by M.G.M. as the “most important international picture” 
in the company’s history. To be produced in color and Cinema- 
scope by Edwin H. Knoff, the story of Buddha was prepared and 
written by Robert Hardy Andrews after more than two years of 
research, It is planned to make the entire film in North India, in 
the area near Nepal where Buddha lived. Mr. Andrews said the 
King of Nepal has given his approval to the project. Indian actors 
will be used for the principle roles, “if possible”. 
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FILM FOR FILM SOCIETIES. Productions by René Clair, 
Carl Th. Dreyer, Eisenstein, Pabst, Pudovkin, Chaplin, 
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PRICE OF FEAR 


(continued from page 6) 

declaration (deleted) that he does not like women is 
accounted for by his past in the Nazi camps. These men 
are not “queers” or “pansies” who attempt to conceal 
their guilt-ridden feelings from the reprobation of a 
philistine society; their gestures have nothing furtively 
lascivious but are open and joyful; their eyes show 
friendship, not prurience. Their “homosexuality” is a 
form of affectionate personal camaraderie, reinforced by 
the nature of the circumstances in which they find them- 
selves, and therefore varying with the dramatic reversals 
in the characters. 

Although WAGES OF FEAR is not a film a these, 
since it has not been expressly conceived as a vehicle for 
the advancement of any particular pre-accepted philo- 
sophical or social ideology, it nevertheless has, like any 
true work of art, an animating philosophy which imparts 
to it a consistency of its own and accounts for the under- 
lying unity manifest at every level of its structure. 
Through its uncompromising realism of approach and 
execution, the inner world of Clouzot’s film inevitably 
gives a genuine reflection of some of the fundamental 
ethical and social issues confronting the outer world, the 
world of our time, in which it has its origin. It is a 
drama of the human condition in existential terms, in 
a world where being is sharply contrasted with nothing- 
ness, where there is no comforting penumbra of a beyond 
to gratify the dying Joe. (“Nothing!” says Joe in the 
deleted scene) It is within their situation in this world 
that the characters must realize themselves ethically in 
their attempt to unveil being — in this world, or not at 
all, for there is no other. Their tragedy is precisely that 
they do not seek their freedom by assuming their situa- 
tion, by projecting their action towards a universal aim 
to which their choice has given content, but instead, lose 
themselves in a blind attempt at flight. Since Mario’s 
enterprise involves no real notion of futurity, no real 
project through which he could transcend his present 
condition instead of merely escaping it, at the end of 
the journey he too, for all his strength of purpose, finds 
not freedom, but death. 

HE FURTHER we pursue examination of the deleted 

passages in relation to the director’s intentions, the 
greater appears the loss suffered by the American public 
through having been denied access to an unexpurgated 
WAGES OF FEAR. As in an intricate lacework, the 
slightest snip of the scissors at one or more of the nodal 
points of this work of art and the whole strong but 
delicate fabric is loosened — the characters are thrown 
out of focus and lose in substance; the continuity of the 
dramatic action is interrupted; the meaning of the uncut 
portions is appreciably altered by the excisions. So 
organic is the unity of the film that, as the noted Parisian 
critic Pierre Kast put it: “It is impossible to remove a 
single episode without distorting the ultimate significance 
of the film.” And his judgment is corroborated by that 
of the English film editor Sidney Cole, who could not 
find “. . . a redundant foot of film throughout the 
picture.” 

The “adaptation” of WAGES OF FEAR, being a 
typical rather than an isolated case, raises certain ques- 
tions of general importance. If we were to watch atten- 


tively a short film composed exclusively of the cuts, it 
would undoubtedly strike us as an animated fresco of 
the many prejudices and taboos that still haunt our 
cinema. For we too have our fears, and it is these fears 
that are revealed in the bowdlerizing of Clouzot’s film. 
On the screen between the images we can see the fear 
of films that are “too long,” the fear of directly approach- 
ing provocative issues, the fear of being criticized abroad, 
the fear of transgressing certain puritanical conventions. 
It matters little who exactly is responsible for the cuts; 
what does matter is that they all significantly correspond 
to certain generally accepted notions as to what it is per- 
missible and desirable to show the public, and what it 
is better to conceal. 

Such attempts to “protect” the public against realistic 
portrayals in foreign films of violent frictions and critical 
attitudes are no doubt often made in good faith. In 
practice, however, they are obviously prejudicial to the 
public interest and therefore self-defeating. For this type 
of expurgation has not only the effect of distorting our 
aesthetic experience of a work of art but also in the case 
of a film of the level and scope of WAGES OF FEAR, 
that of cutting us off from the direct and forceful in- 
sights — which no journalistic report or opinion poll 
could offer — into the ethical problems and philosophical 
climate of the modern world. Here, as ever, the inevita- 
ble price of fear is truth. 


CAMERA OBSCURA 


To the Editor: 

I think that the enclosed list of unqualified eulogies 
is a perfect illustration of what Mr. de Laurot describes 
in his penetrating essay ON CRITICS AND CRITERIA 
(Film Culture, Vol. 1 No. 2). “Our critics,” writes Mr. 
de Laurot, “manifest an observance of fealty by the 
calculated inclusion of a few mitigating lines that ask 
to be ‘lifted’ by publicity agents.” Anyone interested in 
testing our critics’ integrity should see A Man Called 
Peter. 


WHEN WAS THE LAST TIME 
YOU READ SUCH RAVES! 
“Highest rating!” — Kate Cameron, Daily News 
“An extraordinary film!” — Bosley Crowther, Times 
“One of the best Hollywood has made!” 
— William K. Zinsser, Trib. 
“The year’s outstanding acting!” 
— Alton Cook, World Tele. 
“One of the year’s greatest!” — Frank Quinn, Mirror 
“Film-making at its best!” — Rose Pelswick, Journal 


“Strong, sincere, stirring!” — Archer Winston, Post 


HAVE YOU DISCOVERED 
THIS GREAT NEW STAR? 
“Richard Todd is just about terrific!” 
— Time Magazine 
“Brilliant personality!”” — Redbook 
“Magnetic!” — News 
“Vibrant!” — Journal-American 
“Fairly lights up the Roxy’s screen!” — Times 


From an advertisement for 4 Man Called Peter, The New 
York Times, April 10, 1955. 

Helene B. Davis 

New York City 
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REVIEWS OF CURRENT FILMS 


EAST OF EDEN 


Sereen play by Paul Osborn, based on a 
novel by John Steinbeck; directed by 
Elia Kazan. A Warner Brothers produc- 
tion. Camera (Warner Color) by Ted 
McCord; music by Leonard Rosenman. 
With Julie Harris, James Dean, Burl Ives, 
Richard Davalos, Jo Van Fleet, Albert 
Dekker, Raymond Massey. 


Elia Kazan has mastered Cinemascope. 
Whatever its faults, East of Eden, at least 
keeps moving visually with its story. What 
significance this will have for future Holly- 
wood productions is difficult to determine. 
But the old canards about the static, non- 
cinematic qualities of Cinemascope will 
have to be revised. Kazan has achieved 
mobility on a wide screen by a consistent, 
yet plausible use of horizontals, tilting 
them, slanting them, turning them, then 
thrusting them towards his points of visual 
climax. His sets and set-props, a_ table 
tilted significantly, a hallway twisted in 
light and shadow, a road framed by leafy 
trees and bushes, all move with his players 
to the special rhythm of each scene. Indeed, 
if Kazan had done nothing more than 
move his camera away from the parking 
space reserved up to now for Cinemascope 
directors (see Ford’s Long Gray Line), 
his East of Eden would still be a creditable 
addition to film art. But Kazan has done 
more than master the static temptations of 
Cinemascope. For the first time in his film 
career, he has harnessed his violent tech- 
nique to the emotional content of his 
material. 


As a consequence, East of Eden is the 
deepest film Kazan has ever made and, in 
many respects, the best. The shock effects 
in East of Eden are even more jarring than 
those of On the Waterfront because they 
occur within the feelings of his characters 
rather than without. Also, there is none 
of the superimposed melodrama in Eden 
that we find in Waterfront just as there are 
no easy melodramatic solutions. 


Paul Osborn’s screenplay of East of 
Eden is a truncated adaptation of the last 
chapters of Steinbeck’s sprawling novel. 
The film begins almost at the climax of 
the lives of Adam Trask (Raymond Mas- 
sey), a religiously driven patriarch, his 
chosen son, Aaron (Richard Davalos) and 
his accursed son, Caleb (James Dean). 
These characters comprise  Steinbeck’s 
Adam-Cain-Abel trinity in the Salinas- 
Monterey area of California before and 
during World War I. 


Two women complete the circle of feel- 
ing. Abra (Julie Harris) is engaged to 
Aaron but falls in love with Caleb. This 
dual relationship makes Abra the warm- 
hearted raisonneur of the film. The other 
woman, Jo Van Fleet, a fitting femme 
fatale for a Freudian drama, is the mother 
of Aaron and Caleb who, having deserted 
the children and their father many years 
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ago, is now known as Kate, the operator 
of the fanciest bordello in Monterey. 


There is not much plot. Caleb, unsuc- 
cessful in winning his father’s love, mali- 
ciously introduces Aaron to their mother 
whom Aaron had been brought up to 
idealize. The shattered Aaron gets drunk 
for the first time and rushes off on a troop 
train. The father has a stroke but is finally 
reconciled with Caleb through Abra. There 
are many other plot details but this is the 
essence of the drama. Where Steinbeck had 
reinforced his biblical parable with a well- 
observed social background, Osborn and 
Kazan have stripped away social details to 
concentrate on the feelings of the charac- 
ters. 


Unfortunately, East of Eden fails to de- 
velop its characters through meaningful 
dialogue. Kazan seems interested mainly 
in the visual aspects of an idea; the in- 
tellectual weakness of his films seems to 
follow from this. There are many moments 
when the screen cries out for articulation 
and explanation and Kazan responds only 
with a quick movement on a swing, a line 
mumbled in passing, an intense shrug of 
a shoulder. The many stylized mannerisms 
and movements that replace cogent dia- 
logue are part of the Kazan-Strassberg, 
Actor’s Lab, East of Hollywood trend in 
motion pictures. One may accept this trend 
or reject it but it seems to be here to stay 
and new standards of judgment may be 
required. 


The acting is shaped to fit this style. It 
would be almost irrelevant to complain 
about the diction or vocal quality of James 
Dean. Kazan has called upon him for a 
physical performance of rare intensity and 
Dean has delivered in a role that com- 


~ pletely lacks distinctive dialogue. 


Julie Harris handles her big scenes bril- 
liantly. Her love scene with Dean on the 
ferris wheel has a strange, intense beauty 
that seizes the screen in its grasp. Her role 
is the key to the almost inarticulate drama 
in the film and she turns it with sustained 
force and sensitivity. 


Raymond Massey’s performance, a little 
too obvious in the expository scenes in the 
beginning, improves steadily until, in the 
birthday scene, it rises to an expressive 
peak of revulsion and rejection. Jo Van 
Fleet’s performance is too mannered much 
of the time but she, too, projects an im- 
pressive physical presence. 


East of Eden has serious structural 
flaws. Events are introduced too obviously 
and often without any narrative logic. The 
incidents and atmosphere of the film’s his- 
torical setting, the anti-German hysteria, 
the mechanics of war-profiteering, the 
moral problems of a draft board are too 
sketchily indicated and too obviously 
tacked on to the central plot. Puzzling 


shifts in feeling in the main characters 
are unexplained. 


Whatever unity East of Eden possesses 
is an emotional unity of character and 
familial situation. To appreciate this unity, 
one must identify with the situation; one 
must feel its emotions. In addition, one 
must accept Kazan’s short hand, his ellip- 
tical style that never fully explains or 
resolves any situation with language. It is 
largely for this reason that East of Eden 
has been rejected by some critics. Bosley 
Crowther, in particular, has spoken harshly 
of the abrupt motivations in East of Eden. 
But Mr. Crowther has spoken harshly of 
Monsieur Verdoux and Day of Wrath, as 
well, and I would suggest that East of 
Eden presents similar problems to the 
critics and that its importance transcends 
its flaws. 


—ANDREW GEORGE SARRIS 


A MAN CALLED PETER 


Screen play by Eleanore Griffin based on 
a book by Catherine Marshall. Directed 
by Henry Koster; produced by Samuel 
G. Engel; music by Alfred Newman; 
photographed by Harold Lipstein. With 
Richard Todd, Jean Peters. 


“I suspect God and Peter have entered 
into a loving conspiracy to make up for 
his having been taken away” stated Mrs. 
Catherine Marshall, explaining the finan- 
cial success of her book on the life of her 
late husband, Peter Marshall. That in- 
formal conspiracy with God is the under- 
lying tone of the picture based on this 
best-selling biography. 


A Man Called Peter is the story of the 
vertiginous ascent of a humble Scots lad 
to the chaplainship of the United States 
Senate. If his career was not without vicis- 
situdes, Divine Providence guided him 
safely past the many obstacles that he en- 
countered on his way. 


At the outset we see him resignedly toss- 
ing his grammar book into the gutter after 
he has flunked a French examination. 
Discouraged, he wanders through a misty 
Scottish moor. Suddenly he hears a voice 
and calls out: “Who is it?” A moment 
later he trips and is miraculously saved 
from falling down an abandoned quarry. 
“So it was You who called me!” he 
exclaims. 


But God’s injunction to Peter to em- 
brace the ministry contains a qualifying 
clause: he is not to carry on his sacerdotal 
duties in an obscure Scots manse: he must 
go to America. In the New World, God 
— the “Chief”, as Peter calls him — is 
tardy in giving further orders, and Peter 


toils for some time as a manual laborer. 
Just how from that position he rises to 
the Theological Seminary in Decatur, 
Georgia, we are never told. But in the next 
shot we see him graduating summa cum 
laude. From now on his life runs a steady 
course. He climbs from a small church in 
Covington, Georgia, through an Atlanta 
pastorate, into the fashionable New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and finally to Capitol Hill. 

While in Georgia he meets an attractive 
senior from Agnes Scott College who had 
shown herself an intent admirer of his 
sermons and of his hieratic personality. At 
first he remains tepid to her obvious ad- 
vances until one day, in his own words, 
“God just spins him around like a top 
and says, ‘Peter — you idiot — this is My 
grandest plan for you!’” Mrs. Marshall 
indeed proves to be a staunch and loving 
supporter of her husband in his ministerial 
activities and in his conflicts with the more 
conservative “upper-class” patrons of the 
New York Avenue Church. After his un- 
timely death of heart failure, we see her 
faithfully carrying on in his footsteps, per- 
petuating his ideas and the spirit of his 
work. 

There are many reasons why it would be 
irrelevant to speculate how closely this 
capsuled story of Peter corresponds to the 
authentic life and work of the late Rev. 
Marshall. It is enough to say that from 
the general impression the film makes on 
us we can suspect that the minister’s 
character has been over-schematized and 
subjected to a certain inevitable glamoriza- 
tion. 

As a film, A Man Called Peter suffers 
from the elephantiasis one can take for 
granted in a Super-Production. The imma- 
ture and maudlin treatment of the story 
is aggravated by the ponderous preten- 
tiousness of the direction. The settings are 
unimaginative at their best and_ stickily 
garish as a rule. The camera is deadly 
inert both in space and time. The acting 
— despite Mr. Todd’s obvious efforts at 
achieving sincerity — is on the whole 
appropriately juvenile and stereotyped. All 
in all A Man Called Peter can be described 
as an animated comic strip shot in Cinema- 
scope Technicolor. Not a flippant analogy 
if we recall the episodic progression of the 
“plot” and the dialogues resembling the 
ectoplasmic emanations of serial characters. 

A Man Called Peter cannot however be 
dismissed simply as another abortive ven- 
ture into “serious themes”. We have to 
view it in the light of what it was intended 
to be: a significant attempt by the pro- 
ducers at presenting a palatable synthesis 
between God and Democracy, an appeal 
for spiritual revival, a proclamation of a 
new look in faith. What is more, the in- 
formation contained in the press releases 
eagerly emphasizes that the circumstances 
attendant on the production were not free 
from the miraculous. Only a concatenation 
of wondrous happenings made the realiza- 
tion of the film possible. Marjorie Ram- 
beau (Mrs. Fowler), unable to walk with- 
out a crutch for the past 10 years, dis- 
carded it in a scene that required a 1500- 
foot walk, and was delivered for that occa- 


sion from the usual excruciating pains. 
Les Tremayne, whom the director ulti- 
mately described as his “most brilliant job 
of casting” had been admitted to the cast 
only because another actor, originally 
designated for the part of Senator Harvey, 
had been providentially unavailable. These, 
however, we learn, were among the “minor 
miracles”. The major and decisive one 
occurred when the director himself became 
available. Koster, the producer’s choice, 
had been deep in preparation for a musi- 
cal, Pink Tights, when Marilyn Monroe, 
the picture’s star, suddenly underwent a 
change of heart and decided to prolong 
her honeymoon. Pink Tights was thus post- 
poned and Koster could undertake the 
direction of A Man Called Peter. 

The film is important insofar as it re- 
flects certain attitudes and _ habits of 
thought by no means confined to Holly- 
wood. For if it is an appeal for a national 
religious revival, it is certainly an effort- 
less, light-weight religion that it advocates. 
Peter is consistently portrayed as a saint- 
but-regular fellow. Perhaps that is why he 
impresses us as a combination of an ag- 
gressive salesman and plain-clothes man 
rather than a spiritual leader. All the usual 
clichés of popularity are there: the base- 
ball playing, the addiction to mystery 
magazines, the scoffing at tradition and 
humbling of the proud, the breezy and 
informal manner. He burrs his way through 
more than half a dozen sermons. But what 
do we learn? That “religion is not for 
sale”, that “religion is for all”. Peter pro- 
pounds these and similar platitudes direct- 
ly and megaphonically to rapt audiences. 
His notions on God are disarming. God for 
Peter is at best a primus inter pares, a 
sort of chief-executive. (The film in fact 
abounds in metaphoric allusions to religion 
in terms of the business world.) The ser- 
mons show that Peter’s religion is a con- 
fused miscellany of notions and tenets in- 
cluding anything from Tao to Christian 
Science, an indiscriminate pell-mell that 
could not be given any serious interpreta- 
tion in theological terms. The danger here 
is that many innocent minds may be 
tempted into accepting Peter’s pronounce- 
ments as the expression of a simple faith 
— as did some of our prominant critics. 
But a simple man without depth is a mere 
simpleton. Peter’s is a shallow, not a simple 
faith. He is a visionary without a meta- 
physic; an exhorter without an ethic; a 
healer of human souls without a sense of 
the tragic; a leader without any consistent 
ideal or aim. Through his childlike de- 
pendence on the Voice he reduces man to 
a will-less creature, waiting for private 
calls from above, and thus renders all true 
morality impossible. “Lord, give us the 
courage to stand for something, lest we 
fall for anything”. It is significant that this 
is the most inspiring apostrophe Peter is 
able to produce. For what this “something” 
is we are never told. 

To realize fully the paltriness of the exe- 
cution and the paucity of ideas in A Man 
Called Peter we only have to recall such 
films on cognate themes as Monsieur Vin- 
cent, God Needs Men, Diary of a Country 
Priest, Rossellini’s Saint Francis, the Ger- 


man Nachtwache or the Swedish Ordet 
(Word). In countries where such films 
have been produced our Hollywood Way 
of God will not only appear risible but 
may also be taken as betraying spiritual 
weakness. There can certainly be no quar- 
rel with those who say that we need a 
deepening of our spiritual life nowadays. 
But a film like A Man Called Peter, while 
setting out to restore faith, is in fact anti- 
spiritual in effect. By its facile approach 
to the profoundest aspects of man’s life 
it can only increase confusion among the 
general public. 

It must be admitted however that A 
Man Called Peter has performed at least 
one miracle: it unaccountably deprived all 
our best reviewers of their critical faculties 
on the day of its release. 

But perhaps even this miracle has a 
simple explanation ... 


—JOHN GILCHRIST 


THE BLACKBOARD 
JUNGLE 


Sereen play by Richard Brooks based on 
the novel by Evan Hunter; directed by 
Richard Brooks; produced by Pandro S. 
Berman for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. With 
Glenn Ford, Anne Francis, Louis Calhern, 
Vie Morrow, Sidney Poitier, Margaret 
Hayes. 


Several years ago, The Asphalt Jungle 
by John Huston gave us a glimpse into the 
social problem of delinquency. An excel- 
lent piece of craftsmanship, the film did 
not, however, bring out in the open the 
full impact of the underworld’s influence 
or suggest a radical defense, thus confining 
itself to the category of the “gangster 
film”. 

Now, utilizing the shocking disclosures 
made by Evan Hunter in his novel, M.G.M. 
has launched The Blackboard Jungle, di- 
rected by Richard Brooks, in order to 
capitalize on one of the most serious social 
problems in the United States. Juvenile 
delinquency is on a steady increase in the 
great centers, and the polemics between 
the supporters of the old and of the pro- 
gressive schools are reaching new heights. 
This film is therefore a very timely one. 
With the background of a typical Ameri- 
can city, the repelling conditions of some 
schools are frankly exposed with a “shock 
treatment” system which is unfortunately 
too superficial to convey its audiences the 
real causes of this appalling situation. We 
see rapes, muggings, poison-pen letters, 
knife-stabbings, petty robberies, but we are 
not made aware, at least in this film, as 
to the main causes of these evils. The fact 
that Mr. Brooks, for example, has tolerated 
the histrionics of a young actor (Vic 
Morrow) based on an unconvincing imita- 
tion of Marlon Brando’s style, proves that 
this film has been made more with an idea 
to exploit a news item than to deal seri- 
ously with a phenomenon which the camera 
could have expressed and fixed, with realis- 
tic ferocity, so that a substantial contribu- 
tion to the accurate knowledge of a social 
aspect of great importance be made. 
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This is all the more unfortunate in as 
much as we think that scholastic educa- 
tion and juvenile delinquency should be 
dealt with in motion pictures. The Black- 
board Jungle could just as well have been 
the first good film of this kind. Actually, 
it will be remembered chiefly for its timely 
production and release. 


—G,. N. FENIN 


ONE SUMMER OF 
HAPPINESS 


Sereen play by W. Semitjov, from a novel 
by Per Olof Ekstrom; directed by Arne 
Mattsson; A Nordisk Tonefilm presented 
by Times Film Corporation with Folke 
Sundquist, Ulla Jacobsson, Edvin Adolph- 
son, Irma Christensson, Gosta Gustavason, 


Berta Hall, John Elfstrom. 


One Summer of Happiness has achieved 
an undeserved notoriety for its nude bath- 
ing scene (badly cut in the American 
print). As a result, it may be attracting, 
even in New York, the wrong kind of 
audience for it is a thoughtful, sincere 
film graced with an unusually intense per- 
formance by Ulla Jacobsson. But it is not 
really a great film nor even a very impor- 
tant one. But it has a certain interest, both 
technically and_ historically. 

The Swedish cinema has always been 
noted for its use of exteriors. The sun, 
the sky, the snow, the fields share a com- 
mon destiny with the characters. In recent 
years, Miss Julie and Illicit Interlude have 
kept up the tradition of Seastrom and 
Stiller in American minds. One sits at a 
Swedish film as at an open air concert, 
taking in gulps of fresh air, occasionally 
glancing at the sky, feeling the grass and 
occasionally, listening to the music. But 
behind the tradition of the natural out- 
doors, there is a tension, a constricting 
civilization that darkens the sun and the 
stars, that destroys the young lovers, in 
short, something that inhibits the pagani- 
zation of character. 

This tension is very explicitly stated in 
One Summer of Happiness and it gives the 
film a certain depth. The story. is very 
simple. A young student, Yeran (Folke 
Sundquist) goes to the country on_ his 
summer vacation to work at his uncle’s 
farm. He falls in love with a simple farm 
girl (Ulla Jacobsson). They spend most of 
the summer apart because of guilt, mis- 
understanding and fear of gossip. They 
are reunited only to be parted by an acci- 
dent that kills the girl. The flashback 
device is used as the film opens on the 
funeral of the girl with the inhabitants of 
the community glaring at the grief-stricken 
young man until he can no longer stand 
it. The camera frames the congregation 
against the clouds by shooting from below 
their chins. The flashback begins with the 
rustling of grass much like Twelve O’Clock 
High and the film ends with the young 
man slowly receding behind the rustling 
rushes of the field. The rhythm of the 
lovers throughout the film is synchronized 
with the rhythm of the earth. 

But throughout the summer, there is a 
side-plot. A puritanical minister is at- 
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tempting to fight what he considers the 
sinful tendencies of his congregation, such 
as dances, games on the sabbath, movies, 
plays, in short, all the secular influences 
of the twentieth century. The director, 
Arne Mattson, has attempted to integrate 
this sub-plot with the plot of the lovers by 
opening many scenes with a_ screen-sized 
close up of some one watching, the uncle, 
the uncle’s sister, the religious town idiot 
(never satisfactorily explained), thus giv- 
ing every scene so opened, a portentous 
sense of observation. But this interesting 
technique just doesn’t come off. For one 
thing, it promises more stylistically than 
it can deliver dramatically. For another, 
its sense of social doom is destroyed by 
the melodrama in the girl’s death. But one 
is less cheated than disappointed in the 
end because of the integrity of the film’s 
conception. The film has feeling and emo- 
tion even though a sense of genuine con- 
flict is lacking. The conflicts of religion 
and emotion, of society and the individual, 
of negative and positive morality are all 
stated but not satisfactorily developed. In 
the end, this causes a disorganized pathos, 
an incomplete feeling of tragedy but yet, 
a strangely affecting experience hidden 
between the lines, so to speak, of inade- 
quate ideas. 


—ANDREW GEORGE SARRIS 


THE IMPOSTOR 


Directed by Tatsuo Osone, screenplay by 
Hyogo Suzuki, based on original story by 
Mitsuzo Sasaki; A Shochiku Film release. 
Baron Mondonosuke Sotome played by 
Utaemon Ichikawa; Kyoya — Chikako 
Miyag; Kikuji Keiko Kishi; Jokai-Bo 
— Kokichi Takata; Naisen — Kijiro 
Yanagi; Matsudaira — Kodayu Ichikawa; 
Hagino — Kuniko Ikawa; Kojiro — 
Minoru Oki. 


After the American box office success of 
previous Japanese film, the distributor of 
The Impostor thought that American audi- 
ences could be attracted once more for a 
film dealing with Japan’s fascinating past, 
regardless of its content. | cannot imagine 
why Shochiku pictures, one of the largest 
studios in Japan, released The Impostor 
when they might have chosen other films 
from their stock-pile, far superior to this 
amateurish work. This film is not worthy 
art-house material. For that matter, its 
release may diminish Japan’s prestige in 
the film world. 

The Impostor takes place in 17th Cen- 
tury Japan when it was the custom for the 
Shogun to have several concubines in order 
to produce a male heir. Two rival claimants 
appear, one genuine, Kojiro (Minoru Oki), 
the other, an impostor Jukai-Bo (Kokichi 
Takata). It is typical of this film that 
Mondousuke (Utaemon Ichikawa), a mem- 
ber of the imperial guards, concludes that 
Jakai-Bo is a fake after glancing closely 
at his face. After this instant recognition, 
there is little suspense as to what follows: 
disposal of villainous character, swordplay, 
and finally, exposure of the pretender and 
restoration of rightful heir. 

Based on the original story by Mitsuzo 


Sasaki, the script is disorganized, the act- 
ing and dialogue are monotonous. The 
director tries in vain to obtain realism 
with divided attention of overflowing 
swordplay and some naive comical touches 
that add to the cinematic fiasco. The script- 
writer is either inspired by or imitating 
the old stories of rivalry to the throne. 
Otherwise it would be difficult to account 
for the insertion of such swashbuckling 
themes, worthy of the late Douglas Fair- 
banks Sr. or Errol Flynn. Mondonosuke 
and Kyoya (Chikako Miyagi) are astound- 
ingly experts in the swordplay, overcoming 
such impossible odds that the result bord- 
ers on the ludicrous. However, there is a 
tendency in many Japanese swashbuckling 
films so to over-glamorize the heroes that 
even Hollywood might blush. The impostor, 
portrayed by Ikichi Takata, a screen idol 
years back, interprets his role as a weak- 
ling guided by a more intelligent lieu- 
tenant, Naisen (Kijiro Yanagi). But when 
trapped in a theatre, he suddenly and un- 
expected switches this characterization to 
such a fighting stance that he almost steals 
the show from Mondonosuke, as a graceful 
and skillful swordsman. 

Utaemon Ichikawa has great talent but 
his badly-written role steadily loses its 
effectiveness. Pretty Miss Miyagi as the 
page boy creates some ambiguity as to 
whether she is cast a male or a female. 
The comedy roles are disappointingly por- 
trayed and should have been eliminated. 
Kaiko Kishi as a kidnapped sister, is a 
serene-looking young girl with acting po- 
tentialities. The black-and-white photogra- 
phy is below any standard. Some of the 
music is not suited for the 17th Century 
setting, particularly when the young boy 
sings a song at almost jazz tempo. The 
only scenes that may offer some interest to 
an American audience are the short-lived 
Kabuki dances. 

—by an Oriental critic, BEN PINGA 


THE LONG GRAY LINE 


Sereen play of -.dward Hope, based on 
the biography of Sgt. Marty Maher. Di- 
rected by John Ford; produced by Rob- 
ert Arthur for Columbia Pictures. With 
Tyrone Power, Maureen O’Hara. 


This long, dreary film based on a biog- 
raphy of a sergeant in West Point con- 
firms again the Fordian crisis, which has 
been a matter of deep concern for all the 
critics and admirers of the veteran director. 
We do earnestly hope that the time to 
stamp “finis” on the artistic career of 
Ford has not yet arrived, but on the other 
hand one cannot wait forever for an up- 
surge of aesthetic qualities in a director 
who has not been keeping himself up to 
the tradition of Grapes of Wrath, The 
Informer, The Iron Horse, Stagecoach et 
similia. 

This West Point saga in color and wide 
screen is embroiled so heavily that even 
the familiar defence leit-motif brought for- 
ward for Ford, does not have any firm 
ground. After repeated excursions in West- 
ern realms, Ford picked up an Irish story 
in the Quiet Man and is now giving us 


a fair sample of his decadence with The 
Long Gray Line. What next? 


BAD DAY AT BLACK ROCK 


Sereen play by Millard Kaufman; di- 
rected by John Sturgis; produced by 
Dore Schary for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
With Spencer Tracy, Robert Ryan, Anne 
Francis, Dean Jagger, Ernest Borgnine. 


A very refreshing and most unusual ex- 
perience. by John Sturges. The Western 
theme shown in this picture provides an 
interesting display of cinematic techniques 
proffered by this director. For once we had 
the pleasure to witness the efforts of a 
man who has seriously approached the 
problem of the wide screen not with a 
“fill it up” mentality, but with a genuine 
endeavour to express the feelings of the 
hero within the framework of time and 
space through an able use of the camera, 
thus establishing a most enlightening point- 
counterpoint. 

The skill of some sequences, the mood 
and symbiosis between man and_ nature 
makes this film sometimes superior to 
High Noon by Fred Zinnemann. 

—G.N.F. 


A REVIVAL: 
THE RETURNING WIND 


“It was the measure of something that, 
after fifteen years of the new spirit in 
Southern writing, Margaret Mitchell’s sen- 
timental novel Gone With the Wind, which 
had curiously begun by a little offending 
many Southerners, ended by becoming a 
sort of new confession of the Southern 
faith. The scene at Atlanta when the mo- 
tion picture made from the romance was 
given its first showing in the nation was 
one of the most remarkable America had 
seen in our time. When the picture was 
shown in the other towns of the South, 
attendance at the theaters took on the 
definite character of a patriotic act.” 

Thus wrote W. J. Cash in The Mind of 
the South. Nor is it amiss to say his 
analysis in some sense explains why both 
the book and the picture captured the 
imagination of the country. Writers like 
Faulkner, Wolfe, Caldwell, and the Fugi- 
tive poets at Vanderbilt University had 
near-wrecked the old beliefs which America 
as a whole implicitly took for granted 
about the South. These writers dealt with 
the South as artists deal with life. In 
consequence, American audiences were 
hungry for the anachonistic simplicity of 
the old Cavalier tradition, as Gone With 
the Wind proved, for this tradition had 
flourished and almost solely pre-empted 
the American theater as well as much of 
American literature from the time of the 
Reconstruction until Eugene O’Neill. 

Gone With the Wind was a reaction 
against realism, but this alone would not 
explain its enormous popularity. Was the 
picture itself “artistic”? 


As a film classic, Gone With the Wind 
has a continuity which Birth of a Nation 
and Intolerance, or the silent Chaplin 
films lack. These earlier pictures are primi- 
tive; in the light of greater technical ad- 
vances, they seem jerky, crude and _ in- 
sufferably dated. Yet Birth of a Nation 
with its sweeping conflicts established a 
pattern for all war pictures, and Intoler- 
ance with its early epic grandeur con- 
tributed the giant sets that put “super- 
colossal” into Hollywood’s jargon: so that 
little was left for the motion picture 
industry to add to film production — 
except length. And it is doubtful if length 
itself has done much to improve or change 
the movie genre. Indeed, if Gone With the 
Wind implied that a long motion picture 
could be an art form, few subsequent 
movies have emulated the four-hour art. 
If, however, length alone is not Gone With 
the Wind’s contribution, neither are greater 
attention to technical details nor innova- 
tions in presentation. Gone With the Wind 
is still impressive because it is long but it 
is certainly not impressive because of any 
perfection or any clear relation between 
form and content. Recent advertisements 
recommend it as “Greater than ever on 
the wide screen”, and it would seem that 
the producers are reissuing it to cash in 
on the wide-screen craze. 

Gone With the Wind was a wise selec- 
tion for the first long film. Never was a 
novel more susceptible to film treatment 
and never was a novel more literally trans- 
cribed. Margaret Mitchell confessed, in 
fact, that she wrote her book with Holly- 
wood stars in mind as her heroes and 
heroines. Today, the selection of those 
stars still favors the continued popularity 
of the picture, since most of them are box- 
office drawing cards. But where perfection 
is the criterion, many other films of the 
same year are better examples of the 
cinematographic art. 


1939 produced Wuthering Heights and 
Goodbye Mr. Chips, both of which were 
memorable movie adaptations of novels; 
in the same year, perhaps two of Holly- 
wood’s best Westerns were made, Stage- 
coach and Destry Rides Again; a witty 
comedy, Ninotchka, and an eloquent his- 
torical film, Juarez, also occupied movie 
houses; excellent pictures were made from 
such Broadway successes as The Women 
and Golden Boy; and musicals while typic- 
ally saccharine, were represented by such 
well-liked and commercially successful pic- 
tures as The Great Waltz and The Wizard 
of Oz. All in all, 1939 was a good year but 
the single production of Gone With the 
Wind, almost unleashed, as it were, by its 
publicity campaign, bested all other pic- 
tures in audience appeal. No critic disliked 
it; few critics since have disparaged it. 
And there are more complex reasons be- 
hind its popularity than W. J. Cash has 
suggested. 

Between the time Margaret Mitchell’s 
epic romance of the dying South appeared 
as a novel and the time that the film 
reached the box office, the American people 
were emerging from as monumental a 
threat to their security as they had ever 
known. The Depression had divided, and 


terrified the nation as nothing had since 
the Civil War. While not as devastating as 
that war, the Depression was a more com- 
plex disorder, a more threatening menace 
and by 1936, had been a longer ordeal. 
When Gone With the Wind went up on 
theater marquees, it was obvious that the 
social forces dividing the country had been 
checked, but — as was the case within 
the novel and the picture — an era had 
passed. People who saw the picture at the 
end of the Thirties knew that the worst 
of the Depression was over; at the same 
time, they were in doubt about an uncer- 
tain future with threatening wars all over 
the world. 

Gone With the Wind as a novel was a 
vicarious realization of a danger met and 
surmounted: as a movie it was a prophesy 
that other dangers, perhaps more serious, 
would be surmounted as well. 

The nation survived in 1865, in the 
Thirties, and again in World War II, and 
once more it faces a troublesome, uncer- 
tain future. Last year’s reissuance of Gone 
With the Wind hopefully reminded audi- 
ences that they are like Scarlett O’Hara 
and the Old South, with one possessive 
passion — the desire to endure. If there 
was a dominant theme in Margaret Mitch- 
ell’s soporific novel, it could only be that 
the individual is able to survive although 
society is in a state of utter, annihilating 
collapse. As her sole virtue, Scarlett O’Hara 
has a single-minded courage, a fierce de- 
termination, nothing less than animal-like, 
to live again as once she had lived. Such 
a drive is part and parcel of “rugged indi- 
vidualism” which America applauds as 
myth in the historic conquest of the West 
and admires as legend in the expansion of 
American industry (although “rugged indi- 
vidualism” is nowadays more fancy than 
fact). With the onset of the Forties and 
the war years, Americans had agreed, or 
had the truth forced upon them, that the 
individual cannot survive alone. When 
America saw Gone With the Wind on its 
first release, it was still able to marvel at 
the individual’s struggle which, up to that 
time, had occupied a predominant part of 
the American philosophy. Today, this faith 
in the individual is trite, and the individ- 
ual’s struggle is isolated and meaningless. 


Looking back at the novel and the film, 
we can understand them as symbols of our 
pre-war post-Depression moment of tri- 
umph. Atlanta rising from the ashes has 
become a multiple symbol, not the least 
important aspect of which is its representa- 
tion of a courageous society beating so 
formidable an adversary as unemployment. 
It is important to remember that a novel 
with a more complex symbolism of the 
South appeared in 1936, William Faulkner’s 
Absalom, Absalom! Steinbeck’s In Dubious 
Battle was published also in 1936 and 
Walter D. Edmund’s Drums Along the 
Mohawk appeared and was filmed simul- 
taneously with Gone With the Wind. The 
Thirties had not only the sociological novel 
of complaint, but the novel which examined 
dormant American themes. In the same 
year that Gone With the Wind was re- 
leased, not only did a political comedy 
like Mr. Smith Goes to Washington enter- 


at 


tain the movie public, but audiences 
watched an historical biography of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell and saw liberty upheld 
in Young Mr. Lincoln. The examination 
of the past; the concern with American 
history, principles, myths, legends and 
facts, all indicate that the American audi- 
ence, reflecting probably the whole nation, 
hoped for an answer to contemporary 
problems from the solutions which had 
worked in the past. 

Americans have emerged from a difficult 
struggle in 1939 — although many prob- 
lems were still unsolved — and wanted to 
examine the past in the light of their own 
experience. Americans still search the past, 
except now their experience is greater, and 
so are their problems. They cannot afford 
a moment of respite with Scarlett O’Hara 
while they “think about that tomorrow!” 
Nor can they go home to Tara to nurse 
the wound inflicted by Rhett Butler’s, 
“Frankly, my dear, I don’t give a damn!” 
Unlike Scarlett O’Hara, the American peo- 
ple have survived one conflict to find them- 
selves in the middle of another. Because 
of this fact, the picture has lost whatever 
immediacy it once might have had. 

Possibly the response which Gone With 
the Wind elicited in 1954 may indicate 
that the public hoped to find again a 
tonic (or a_ sedative); that from the 
troubles of the past, they might see how 
to deal with the problems of the future. 
In the last analysis this was the only 
justification for Gone With the Wind in 
1939. It has no such justification today. 

Seeing Gone With the Wind on its fifth 
reissue, we are reminded of the two eras 
it represents: the internal focus on the 
South in the Sixties and the flavor of the 
milieu in the Thirties. The picture’s flaws, 
however, are more obvious. Its freshness 
is irretriveably lost to anyone who has seen 
it in one of its previous appearances. The 
long repetition of deaths and_ survivals, 
losses and recoveries, all set against the 
background of destruction and reconstruc- 
tion, is tedious in the light of our own 
experience. The dreamlike qualities of a 
Southern lady daintly stepping over the 
dead and dying in search of a doctor has 
become almost as hard to accept as the 
jerky seriousness of old silent films. We 
know what war is, and we can guess that 
in the next one survival is going to be hard 
indeed, accomplished more by luck and 
chance than will power. Survival will have 
to be in concert. We know also that 
“rugged individualism” is not going to 
solve any of today’s problems, because our 
problems are no longer internal, even 
though we sometimes pretend they are. 

Unless, as is likely judging from the 
picture’s recent reception, some of the 
public are intent on escaping the problems 
of the Fifties, and unless it is a new experi- 
ence for viewers whose youth has not 
taught them the difference between social 
changes of that time and our own, Gone 
With the Wind will appear less a classic 
in the development of motion pictures and 
more an archetype of the late, unlamented 
Thirties. 


—DAVID CURTIS 
and RICHARD GOLDHURST 
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HOLLYWOOD 
ECONOMICS 


DR. WILLIAM EMLER 


As we go to press, the future of Republic 
Pictures hangs very much in the balance. 
Early in April, president Herbert J. Yates 
announced the very real possibility of Re- 
public giving up theatrical production en- 
tirely and concentrating on his TV and 
laboratory interests. He claimed that, in 
today’s market, it was just impossible to 
make a profit and that he had talked with 
“other studio heads” who had voiced the 
same opinions. However, he didn’t name 
the heads in question and his own stock- 
holders evidently doubted the veracity of 
his remarks, citing the rapid progress now 
being made by both United Artists and 
Allied Artists. At the moment Yates has 
quite a fight on his hands, exhibitor groups 
protesting that although they have sup- 
ported him through the years, he is de- 
serting them now and anyway has only 
himself to blame for taking an “unrealistic” 
attitude towards today’s market and mak- 
ing the wrong type of pictures. Republic’s 
affairs have, certainly, been badly misman- 
aged for years. Basically they are still 
making the same type of “B” product that 
they have always made — except that now 
it is dressed up with longer running times, 
bigger stars and higher budgets. There 
isn’t so much difference, either in the con- 
tent or the anticipated boxoffice gross, be- 
tween an 18-year old sixty-minute opus 
like Born to be Wild and the current 90- 
minute Rod Cameron vehicle Hell’s Out- 
post. Costs are much higher, but, propor- 
tionately speaking, returns are not. Also, 
Yates has long insisted on “pushing” 
actress Vera Ralston, long acknowledged 
as boxoffice deadweight, in his top pictures. 
It was his insistence on Ralston as leading 
lady that lost Yates his top money-making 
star, John Wayne. It would be a pity to 
see Republic go under as a source of 
theatrical product, for the company has a 
long and interesting history going back to 
the silent days (through its predecessor, 
Mascot Pictures). And despite its concen- 
tration on westerns, action pictures, serials 
and corn-fed small town pictures, Republic 
has offered a welcome haven to several top- 
notch but “off-beat” directors — with no 
interference. Gustav Machaty, Fritz Lang, 
Frank Lloyd, Orson Welles, Lewis Mile- 
stone and Ben Hecht have all turned out 
interesting films on the Republic lot. 

While the “B” picture is rapidly getting 
to be a thing of the past, it is still possible 
to make a profit on cheapies — if they’re 
cheap enough. Quality, alas, isn’t of major 
import in this class any more: there is a 
need for a certain amount of “B” product, 
and there is a dearth of it. However, 
throughout the country certain standard- 
ized price ranges are in force and thus the 
over-all gross is determined well in ad- 
vance, and is not likely to be affected one 
way or the other by a picture being a little 
below, or a little above, average. Minor 


westerns have almost disappeared (and 
regular “series” westerns have completely 
disappeared) due to a number of factors: 
the increase in the quantity of big, techni- 
color, wide-screen westerns with top names; 
the plethora of good quality “B” westerns 
of the past twenty years on television; and 
of course the rising production costs 
which, in view of the above quoted cir- 
cumstances, are not justified. A “B” west- 
ern that would have cost $15,000 in the 
thirties would now cost $65,000 — and 
wouldn't be as good. New pay-rates and 
restrictions introduced by the unions have 
also helped to make the western “B”s 
unprofitable. Budgets on the Tim Holt 
series at RKO had reached as high as 
$90,000 per picture when the series was 
abandoned! The new gimmick in cheap 
westerns is color plus a blatant sex ele- 
ment — as in the incredibly bad Jesse 
James’ Women, financed by a group of 
Southern exhibitors. (Budgeted initially at 
$120,000, the picture went to almost twice 
that amount due to the inexperience of 
its backers, and is unlikely to do more 
than break even at best). Perhaps the 
cheapest of recent “B”s (overlooking the 
burlesque and “girlie” musicals of course) 
was the fantastic Mesa of Lost Women. A 
weird conglomeration of sex, action and 
science-fiction (with Jackie Coogan as a 
mad scientist) it was a pointless and bor- 
ing insult to anyone’s intelligence. But, 
despite being almost entirely studio-made, 
it was made for $19,000. When you can 
bring films in that cheaply, you can still 
make a profit. Even if the theatrical gross 
is unremarkable, there’s still television for 
subsequent sales. 


At the other end of the scale, remark- 
able deals are being made by the top pro- 
ducer-directors with the major companies. 
William Wyler and Billy Wilder have con- 
tracts at Paramount which call for them 
to receive $250,000 per picture — plus 
10% of the gross on each picture once 
double the negative cost has been recouped. 
These directors, together with John Huston, 
have similar deals at Allied Artists. While 
here, they receive only $150,000 per pic- 
ture, they are also in line to receive 20% 
of the profits — an inducement not only 
to turn out a top-class picture, but also to 
bring them in on or under the budget, 
since profits obviously cannot enter into 
the picture until production costs and over- 
head have been paid off. 


Reissues (through Realart) seem to have 
been paying off well for Universal. Uni- 
versal’s share alone (for product between 
1930 and 1946) amounted to $6,726,000! 
In Britain, Eros Films (an independent 
production-distribution company which also 
reissues huge blocks of Universal, MGM 
and Paramount films) turned over $1,430,- 
000. More money from an_ unexpected 
source — Yugoslavia has finally (after 
much haggling) purchased 61 American 
features. Deal, arranged for the most part 
through the MPEA, brought an average 
of $4,500 per picturee MGM, UA and 
Republic made their own deals, away from 
the MPEA, so presumably garnered a little 
more. 


FILM SOCIETY DEPARTMENT 


FILM SOCIETY 
PROGRAMMING: 
A CHALLENGE 


Should film societies concentrate on fea- 
tures or on shorts? Should they show The 
Birth of a Baby or Rescued From an 
Eagle’s Nest? Are they “growing up” by 
turning away from educational films and 
toward the classics? Are they to function 
simply as substitutes for art cinemas in 
smaller communities? Is there a place on 
their programs for films banned by cen- 
sors? 


It may be useful to once again discuss 
these questions, especially because of the 
results of the questionnaires circulated 
among societies by the Film Society Caucus 
in cooperation with FCA which indicated 
that a majority of groups concentrated on 
foreign and U.S. feature films. Similar 
questions were also raised in the last issue 
of Film Culture. An attempt will be made 
here to discuss them in as sharp and con- 
troversial a form as possible in order to 
stimulate contributions from other film 
societies in subsequent issues. 


A film society functions as a viable en- 
tity only if it both expresses and satisfac- 
torily fulfills an existing need: to provide 
a forum and showcase for an increased 
awareness and appreciation of film as a 
medium of art, information and education. 
The Federation of British Film Societies 
states this very succinctly: “The objects of 
the society shall be to encourage interest 
in the film as an art and as a medium of 
information and education by means of the 
exhibition of films of a scientific, educa- 
tional, cultural and artistic character.” 


This seemingly innocuous formulation 
leads to a number of interesting considera- 
tions: 


1). It establishes as the sole criterion of 
programming the artistic merit, the in- 
formational-educational value, the signifi- 
cance of new techniques, of any given 


film. 


2). By the same token, it excludes any 
moral, political, religious, ideological cri- 
teria, or objections to content and sub- 
ject matter of any given film. Were content 
to become a criterion of programming, film 
societies would quickly become subject to 
pressure groups representing political, ideo- 
logical, moral viewpoints that have no 
relevance to the aesthetics of film. We must 
remember that the society contains a cross 
section of human beings with all their con- 
scious and subconscious drives, values, pre- 
judices and fears. In determining to resist 
their varied pressures to the extent that 
they are irrelevant to a greater appreciation 
of the film medium and to stick closely to 


the criteria advanced above, the program- 
ming director or committee must take the 
broadest and most objective possible view- 
point. This very objectivity is in itself an 
“education in democracy” for the group as 
a whole, quite applicable to other fields of 
human endeavor. It represents the anti- 
thesis of censorship in any form and makes 
the society a workshop in democracy, a free 
marketplace of different and opposing 
ideas, schools of art and aesthetic tenden- 
cies. 


The program directors must withstand 
attempts to prevent the showings of such 
films as Triumph of the Will (an important 
example of the propaganda film at its best, 
however vicious) , Birth of a Nation, Potem- 
kin (or any other Soviet films), the Mur- 
row-Oppenheimer Interview, Ecstasy, Oliver 
Twist; likewise, some members may object 
to modern art and hence deplore avant- 
garde, expressionist, abstract, surrealist, 
symbolist, poetic films (including, very 
definitely, Un Chien Andalou). Others can- 
not bear the sight of blood (as in one of 
the outstanding postwar European docu- 
mentaries, Blood of the Beasts) ; still others 
object to the portrayal of sexual problems 
on the screen (homosexuality in Fire- 
works) or to “decadent” art (such as 
Anger’s portrayal of a Black Mass in his 
new film, The Inauguration of the Pleasure 


Dome). 


Provided the criteria of artistic and edu- 
cational value are met, all of the above 
films have a definite place on a film so- 
ciety’s program. Anyone objecting to their 
showing has the right to absent himself 
from the performance; he has no right to 
impose his particular moral or political 
values on the rest of the group by asking 
it to withdraw the film. 


3). Keeping these criteria in mind, the 
distinction between shorts and features be- 
comes meaningless, a mere matter of run- 
ning time. To congratulate societies on a 
supposed drift away from shorts and _ to- 
wards features, as the article in the second 
issue of Film Culture did (a purely imagi- 
nary drift, since most societies have all 
along been concentrating on features) is 
to miss the point entirely. There is much 
film art in some shorts and little film art 
in many features and vice versa. Film so- 
cieties that have been showing features 
almost exclusively, have deprived them- 
selves of a rich and essential source of 
important film material. It is easy to “pro- 
gram” a series by mixing together one 
Garbo, one Eisenstein, one Marx Brothers, 
one Griffith and throwing in Ecstasy for 
good measure. But serious programming 
includes the patient search for the large 
mass of material available in shorts. In 
fact, a good case can be made out for the 
argument that there is often more fresh- 
ness, more experimentation and a greater 
striving for new cinematic achievements in 
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shorts than in features. The reason for 
this is quite obviously purely economic. 
The investment in commercial features is 
too great to permit of much experimenta- 
tion. It is frequently in the short film, the 
“sub-standard” film, the independent film 
(more often a labor of love than of com- 
merce) that we find new approaches, how- 
ever halting, to the film medium. Just think 
of this by no means complete list of names: 
McLaren, Lee, Deren, Rotha, Wright, 
Hugo, Grierson, Peterson, Franju, Epstein, 
Vedrés, Bellon, Cavalcanti, —_ Lorentz, 
Broughton, Van Dyke, Harrington, Rutt- 
mann, Richter, Maas, Storck, Anger, Mitry, 
van der Horst, Elton, Anstey, Kirsanoy, 
Dullac, Hammid, Emmer, Buiuel — and 
you will see how meaningless the separa- 
tion between the short and the feature 
really is. 


4). It is also clear that programming 
will vary with local conditions, the com- 
position of the group and other factors. 
In states where local censorship laws ob- 
tain, it becomes part of the function of the 
society to provide a showcase for other- 
wise unavailable films (as long as the cri- 
terion remains the inherent artistic or edu- 
cational value of the film). Thus, a case 
can be made out for both Ecstasy, an im- 
portant early poetic film of aesthetic in- 
terest, as well as for a film on childbirth, 
a subject of great educational interest. 


In other areas, the absence of a local 
art theatre will determine a concentration 
on foreign and art theatre-type feature 
films. This remains true of a large number 
of film society operations in the U.S. 


In all areas, specific interest groups will 
often gather as a society and determine 
the main character of programming, ex- 
panding slowly into other fields of interest. 
There are today film societies consisting 
entirely of doctors, housewives, union 
members, film directors and others; in 
many of these much educational work re- 
mains to be done to broaden their scope 
of interest in the film medium as a whole. 


Thus a film available widely in one com- 
munity and hence not film society material, 
may very definitely be of much interest to 
societies in other areas where it is not 
otherwise available. 


5). To encourage interest in the cinema 
not only as an art form but also as a 
“medium of information and education” 
is, to the British and European cine-clubs, 
a self-evident function of a film society, 
implicit in its very concept. This may 
possibly come as a shock to some American 
societies. The truth of the matter seems to 
be that the European societies, possibly 
due to a broader and older cultural tradi- 
tion, have never made an air-tight separa- 
tion between the various functions of the 
film medium. The important consideration 
is to get more and wider circles of audi- 
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ences “excited” about the possibilities and 
achievements of the cinema and this, in 
addition to film classics, very definitely in- 
cludes scientific films (time-lapse, high- 
speed, micro-cinematography) ; psychologi- 
cal studies (mental health films, psycho- 
logical testing and research, candid camera 
approaches, such as in Slavson’s Group 
Therapy, or in the TV —The Search pro- 
grams); social and other documentaries; 
art films, be they informational (Matisse) , 
poetic (The World of Paul Delvaux), illus- 
trative (Images Medievales) , subjective-bio- 
graphical (The Tragic Pursuit of Perfec- 
tion) ; sound track experiments (electronic, 
handdrawn, musique concréte) ; film widths 
and 3-D experiments; and finally, films 
made without a camera or music made 
without musical instruments. 


In fact, while it is not within the prov- 
ince of this article to discuss this subject 
in detail, where does “education” stop and 
“art” begin? A truly “educational” film — 
in attempting to involve our emotions — 
often begins to assume the qualities of art. 
Is Song of Ceylon merely a work of art 
— or does it also convey educational, in- 
formational values without being either 
statistical or didactic about it? What about 
Night Mail, The River, The Plow That 
Broke the Plains? 


6). It is well to keep in mind the differ- 
ence between a commercial movie theatre 
and a film society. The commercial movie 
theatre aims to entertain; the film society 
aims to further the appreciation of film 
and of new experiments in the medium. 
The commercial theatre stears clear of 
controversy, the film society welcomes it. 
If the films shown by the film society are 
entertaining, so much the better; but. en- 
tertainment value cannot be the sole cri- 
terion for film society programming, nor 
can audience approval or disapproval. The 
New York Philharmonic Symphony (which, 
under Mitropoulos, in some ways attempts 
to fulfill for music a function similar to 
that of film societies for the cinema) has 
often witnessed demonstrations for or 
against contemporary music. The boos and 
hisses are expected by both audience and 
critics and while suggestions are repeatedly 
made to drop works of this type from the 
program, Mr. Mitropoulos has fortunately 
not given in to them. Similar problems 
prevail with such “experimental” programs 
as Omnibus (whatever its shortcomings) , 
in contemporary literature and art. The 
film societies must remain at least one step 
ahead of their audiences and must not per- 
mit themselves to be pulled down to the 
level of the lowest common denominator in 
the audience —a very easy, common, and 
dangerous occurrence in the mass media. 
(We could take well to heart the remark 
made by Frederick Stock, director of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, who after in- 
troducing Brahms to Chicago audiences for 
the first time said: “They do not like 
Brahms ... I shall play him again.’’) 


A historical example may be found in 
the works of the French avantgarde of the 
twenties. Inspite of critical approval by a 
minority at the time, their efforts were 
frowned upon in more “respectable” circles, 
the showing of L’Age d’Or, for example, 
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leading to a well-organized and well-publi- 
cized political riot. Yet today many of the 
devices and achievements of this school 
have not only percolated into commercial 
Hollywood production but have inevitably 
been vulgarized as well. It is part of the 
function of film societies to constantly con- 
tinue being the spearhead of new experi- 
ments and talents, even at the risk of com- 
mitting errors of judgment and taste. It 
is difficult to pick out the “greats” of to- 
morrow; but the film society, to remain 
true to itself, must never cease trying. 
This, then, is a plea for more adventur- 
ous programming, for more daring, greater 
open-mindedness and audacity. Perhaps the 
motto of the societies should be Tennessee 
Williams’ provocative exhortation for our 
age when in Camino Real he has a some- 
what tarnished Lord Byron once again set- 
ting out for unknown shores with the 
words: “Make voyages! Attempt them! 
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There is nothing else! 


—AMOS VOGEL 


FILM SOCIETIES FEDERATE 


An American Federation of Film Socie- 
ties came into official being on April 8 in 
New York City, on the last day of the 
1955 American Film Assembly. This event 
marked the new level of a movement which 
began in the thirties, when Iris Barry 
founded the New York Film Society 
(1932), when students at the University 
of Chicago organized the Documentary 
Film Group (1935), and when other pio- 
neers started other groups in many towns 
across the country. After the World War 
II, film societies grew tremendously in 
numbers and importance; many more films 
became available to them, through com- 
mercial distributors as well as the Museum 
of Modern Art Film Library; and talk of 
a federation, like those already established 
in France, Great Britain, Canada and else- 
where, was wide-spread among leaders of 
American societies. 

The first occasion for a large number of 
film society representatives to explore fed- 
eration was offered at the 1954 American 
Film Assembly in Chicago. The Film Coun- 
cil of America, sponsor of this annual 
event, made available a meeting place, sent 
out invitations to several hundred societies 
and interested persons, and brought to- 
gether a number of key individuals whose 
inspiration and counsel proved vital to 
these initial discussions. The participants 
of this Film Society Caucus urged that 
steps be taken to establish a federation, 
and voted to continue the Caucus organi- 
zation during the coming year. Art Assum 
(Roosevelt University Film Society) was 
elected chairman of an organizing commit- 
tee, and three regional chairmen were 
named: Amos Vogel (Cinema 16), James 
Limbacher (Indiana University), and Frank 
Stauffacher (San Francisco Museum of 
Art). Jack Ellis (Film Council of America) 
was asked to provide liaison between the 
Caucus and FCA. Other participating and 
advisory members of the Organizing Com- 
mittee: Gideon Bachmann, Margareta 
Akermark, Cecile Starr, Robert Goodman, 


Louise Pliss, Fred Smith, Art Brown, 
Ernest Callenbach, Andries Deinum, and 
Robert Greensfelder. FCA agreed to spon- 
sor the Caucus during a one year explora- 
tory period, and to devote the full time of 
one FCA staff member to film society 
work. 

The major undertaking of the Organiz- 
ing Committee was a questionnaire-survey 
of all known film societies in the United 
States. Mailing lists were contributed by 
Brandon Films, Cinema 16, Contemporary 
Films, Film Council of America, Kinesis, 
Museum of Modern Art Film Library, The 
Saturday Review of Literature, and Trans- 
World Films. Some 700 questionnaires 
were returned, providing detailed informa- 
tion on over 300 film societies. (The re- 
mainder of the returned questionnaires 
were from series at museums and _ public 
libraries, audio-visual libraries and asso- 
ciations, series organized around subject 
matter interests, 16mm film councils and 
preview centers, college film appreciation 
courses, and 35mm better film councils.) 

The questionnaire also revealed the fol- 
lowing facts: 1) 46% of all societies started 
operating in 1952 or later; 20% between 
1949-51; the rest date back further; 2) 
49% of all societies are sponsored by a 
school or college; 16% by a museum, art 
center or library; 19% claim no sponsor- 
ship. 3) 54% show foreign features most 
often; 28% U.S. features; 14% document- 
ary films; 12% experimental films. 4) 27% 
of the societies have an average attendance 
of less than 100; 27%—100-200; 18%— 
200-400; and only 2% over 1000. 5) 34% 
present up to 8 programs per year; 26% 
up to 24 showings. 6) 54% charged mem- 
bership fees; 17% presented free show- 
ings; 13% charged both membership fees 
and single admissions. 7) 42% offered in- 
troductory talks before the film showings; 
37% prepared film notes; 26% offered dis- 
cussion after the showings; 11% published 
newsletters; 10% did research on films; 
and 10% engaged in production. 

As to the services desired from a na- 
tional federation of film societies, 90% 
asked for information on film sources; 
75% suggested “distribution circuits” of 
societies; 71% — a newsletter; 60% — 
program notes; 58% — publicity material; 
48% — film society conventions; 42% — 
a speaker’s bureau; 32% — cue sheets of 
recordings for silent films. 


When asked whether they wanted to be- 
come part of a national federation, 36% 
of the societies responded “yes”, 33% — 
“probably”, and 23% — “don’t know”. 
(Six per cent did not answer the question 
and two per cent answered “no”.) 


With this mandate, accompanied by an- 
swers to other questions which revealed 
the true strength of the film society move- 
ment, the Organizing Committee moved 
ahead with plans for a federation conven- 
tion at the second American Film Assem- 
bly. Several informal meetings of Caucus 
members culminated in a formal two-day 
Organizing Committee meeting in New 
York, January 21-22. At this time results 
of the survey were released and proposals 
for federation formulated. All of those who 
had replied to the questionnaire received 


a comprehensive report of the year’s activi- 
ties, including a summary of the survey, 
as well as plans for the future and an in- 
vitation to the April meeting. 

During the 1955 American Film Assem- 
bly, film societies had ample opportunity 
to be proud of their role in the broad field 
of film. Their accomplishments and _ poten- 
tials were suggested by Bosley Crowther at 
the opening general meeting and were 
dealt with at length by Paul Rotha in his 
address at the banquet. James Card talked 
directly to those concerned with the art 
and history of the motion pictures, and the 
inclusion of theatrical and avantgarde cate- 
gories in this year’s Golden Reel Film 
Festival was traceable to the increasing 
importance of the film society point of 
view. 

The Organizing Committee met on Mon- 
day morning (April 4) to finalize the 
agenda. A film society gathering place, 
with a large sign and mimeographed 
Caucus literature, was established immedi- 
ately in the central registration area of 
the Waldorf. Informal get-togethers in 
hotel rooms, at screenings and meetings, 
bars and restaurants, served as invaluable 
prelude to the first formal meeting at the 
Caucus on Thursday morning (April 7). 
Paul Rotha again fired the enthusiasm of 
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ART AND VISUAL PERCEPTION, A 
PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CREATIVE 
EYE by Rudolf Arnheim. University 
of California Press, Berkeley & Los 
Angeles, 1954. 408 pp. 


To call the author of this work a psy- 
chologist and no more is to do him an 
injustice. He is first and foremost a cul- 
tured person curious about how we per- 
ceive and how we experience what we do 
of the world — how inner experience is 
linked to external reality. Such concerns 
were basic to Gestalt psychology of which 
Mr. Arnheim is an exponent; they also 
underly, I believe, his previous books on 
Radio (1936) and Film (1933). What, he 
asks himself each time, are the basic con- 
ditions and dimensions in which a given 
medium operates? What range of experi- 
ences then becomes possible and plausible 
via the movie screen, the sound film, the 
telecast, the blind broadcast, the picture 
plane. 

In traditional terms, Gestalt psychology 
is “idealist” in its regard for the mind’s 
structuring tendency, but “empiricist” in 
its regard for the situations and the data 
of everyday life. The reconciliation of the 
two approaches must inevitably have far- 
reaching effects on the theories of knowl- 
edge and of art, for esthetics was split 
between the philistine, atomizing ‘experi- 
mental esthetics’ of the psychologists on 
the one hand and the talkative, cloudy, 
over-abstract esthetics of the philosophers 
on the other. Curiously, a good quarter 
century has elapsed between the formula- 
tion of Gestalt principles and their appli- 
cation to the field of art-perception and 


the Caucus participants and presented 
greetings from the British Federation of 
Film Societies. During the Thursday and 
Friday Caucus meetings at least 100 per- 
sons were in attendance at one time or 
another, with a hard core of film society 
representatives, members and_ enthusiasts 
hammering out the general principles along 
which federation was to be established. 
Briefly, four committees were constitut- 
ed: 1) membership, 2) structure and activi- 
ties, 3) publications and 4) finance. These 
committees gave initial reports at the Fri- 
day meeting and will remain in operation 
throughout the year. Executive officers con- 
sisted of Fred Goldman (Exceptional 
Films), president, and three out of five 
proposed regional vice-presidents: Ernest 
Callenbach, West Coast; Cameron Ma- 
cauley, Midwest; Gideon Bachmann, East 
Coast. Regional vice-presidents from the 
South and Southwest will be elected in 
the near future. Herbert Skoble (Yale 
University) was elected treasurer. In addi- 
tion, an executive committee was appointed 
to assist the officers and standing commit- 
tees as required consisting of Margareta 
Akermark (Museum of Modern Art), Art 
Assum (formerly of the Roosevelt College 
Film Society), Andries Deinum (Univer- 
sity of Southern California), Amos Vogel 


art-interpretation. Despite many scattered 
monographs, Mr. Arnheim’s book is the 
first full dress systematization. 


The margins of his book are sown with 
the familiar diagrams and “illusions” of 
Gestalt. These, as Mr. Arnheim points out, 
are neither “illusions” nor freaks. Rather, 
they are critical situations showing that 
even on simple levels the world of percep- 
tion is more complexly, more actively and 
more unstably — yet lawfully — struc- 
tured than had hitherto been believed. 
Marshalling our perceptual forces, hence- 
forth seen as dynamic in character, these 
“illusions” “perceptually and artistically 

. . are quite real”. They demonstrate the 
energies silently at work within us at any 
moment. 

Proceeding from the simple to the com- 
plex — from the plain opposition of black 
disk to white ground, he goes on to charac- 
terize the conditions that determine our 
sensations of space, overlapping, color, etc. 
He ends with situations that involve more 
variables: forms that move and grow, and 
the more subtle, affective character of form 
and movement. As we go along the princi- 
ples are applied to art works — Chinese, 
American Indian, Medieval, Modern, as 
well as to the art of children and of the 
insane. Paintings by Ingres, Picasso or 
Matisse are penetratingly and sensitively 
analyzed. To many, close to or distant from 
art, these works will take on new and 
more universal meaning. The chapter head- 
ings may sound dry: Balance, Shape, Form, 
Space, Light, Color, Movement, Tension, 
Expression. But do not confuse them with 
the incantations repeated ‘over and over 


(Cinema 16), Cecile Starr and Jack Ellis 
(both of FCA), Yvette Ripplinger (United 
Nations Movie Club), Leo Dratfield (Con- 
temporary Films), Louise Pliss (Roosevelt 
College Film Society). Outlining a consti- 
tution, recruiting members, and publishing 
a first newsletter are activities which will 
be gotten under way immediately. Com- 
pilation of a series of “master” program 
notes, complete description and analysis of 
selected films, will be started by film so- 
cieties at the Universities of Wisconsin 
and Southern California. 

Reports of the Federation’s activities will 
appear from time to time in this column. 
Meanwhile, all individuals and film groups 
interested in becoming part of this national 
organization, or of learning more about its 
plans, may write to: American Federation 
of Film Societies, Room 718, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

The extraordinary opportunities to in- 
crease understanding. and appreciation of 
motion pictures through such a Federation 
were apparent to those who attended the 
New York meeting. This new organization 
deserves the full support of all of us con- 
cerned with the values and significance of 
film in contemporary America. 


—JACK ELLIS 


by the prayer wheels of art appreciation. 
A few phrases snatched from context will 
suggest the tone of this work: 

“Every act of seeing is a visual judg- 
ment.” 

“Any visual object is a dynamic 
event.” 

“Everything that came before is 
constantly being modified by what came 
later.” 

... “The distinction between objects in 
action and objects at rest is not as simple 
as it may seem.” 

While film as visual event par excellence 
is related to every topic of Art and Visual 
Perception it is most explicitly dealt with 
in Chapter VII, Movement. Of special 
interest, though they can only be mentioned 
here, are Mr. Arnheim’s discussions of 
composition in dance and drama; of the 
plays of forces within the events related 
in a drama as distinguished from the order 
of their disclosure in time; or his discus- 
sion of the difference between walking 
down a street and the same experience 
‘seen’ by the camera (“the film gives the 
world of things an opportunity to manifest 
its inherent powers and inveigh against 
man.”) More technically he illuminates 
phenomena of movement such as the “cater- 
pillar” effect, the paradox of the rolling 
wheel, and the cinematographic effect of 
fusion, which is usually, but inadequately 
explained by the persistence of vision. 
Poetically, he notes the effects of speeded 
up or slowed down cinematography on our 
view of the world and its denizens. 


If the psychologist’s adventure into art 
has turned from a vivisection into a heal- 
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ing, it is because art to Mr. Arnheim is 
no alien land, and because the modern 
consciousness sees art from the viewpoint 
expressed in his introduction: 

“.. . Something like an artistic look at 
reality was needed to remind scientists 
that most phenomena of nature are not 
described adequately if they are analyzed 
piece by piece.” . . .“If we see certain 
qualities in a work yet cannot describe 
them or explain them, the reason for our 
failure is not that we use words, but that 
our eyes and thoughts do not succeed in 
discovering generalities able to do the job.” 


—MARTIN JAMES 


GARBO by John Bainbridge. Double- 
day & Co., New York, 1955. 256 pages. 
Price $4.00. Illustrated. 


John Bainbridge is not a writer special- 
izing in motion pictures. His subjects in 
writing have covered cough drop manufac- 
turers, presidential candidates, military ex- 
perts, Toots Shor and the like. Therefore, 
if you are looking for an aesthetic portrait 
of the Great Garbo in this book, you are 
liable to feel disappointed. Mr. Bainbridge 
is however to be commended for a_ pain- 
staking assembly work, collecting, select- 
ing and quoting significant opinions ex- 
pressed by serious film critics and writers, 
as well as gossip columnists concerning 
one of the most remarkable myths of our 
century. This achievement, together with 
a frank and seemingly objective descrip- 
tion of Garbo’s life, from the first break 
in films at Stockholm to the American 
adventure, the collapse of Mauritz Stiller 
— her creator and mentor — the star 
apotheosis, the sudden retirement, combines 
thoroughly interesting and enjoyable ma- 
terial for all readers, 17 to 77. 

In these days, While Camille is being 
shown in New York for the pleasure of 
the middle-aged Garbo “afficionados” and 
the deep interest of the younger genera- 
tions, this book is bound to set the record 
straight on several facets of the Swedish 
prism. 

Garbo’s talent has undoubtedly been 
wasted in the great majority of her films. 
Her reluctance to make a comeback, espe- 
cially in view of today’s craze of the mam- 
moth screen, stereophonic sound and tutti- 
frutti Technicolor, appears to be justified. 
On the other hand, the woman that pos- 
sessed the courage to quit at the peak of 
her career and the tenacity to keep her 
private life far away from a _ curious 
morbosity, owes the cinema the golden 
opportunity to appear, at last, in a role 
which could fully befit her artistic taste 
and personality. If and when she takes this 
giant step, she can count on the moral 
support of all those who feel that Garbo 
has been the only natural actress in an 
artificial heaven. 


—G. N. FENIN 


JOHN FORD, Vol. I. By Jean Mitry. 
150 pages. Text in French. Published 
by Classiques Du Cinema, Editions 
Universitaires, 72 Boulevard Saint- 
Germain, Paris. 1954. Contains a com- 
plete filmography and the first part of a 
detailed analysis of John Ford’s work. 
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LETTERS 


HOLLYWOOD AND THE PUBLIC 


In the preceding issue of FILM CUL- 
TURE we submitted the following ques- 
tions to our readers: 

(1) What in your opinion are the im- 
portant aspects in the life of our society 
that have been either altogether neglected 
or else misrepresented by our film produc- 
tion within the past few years? 

(2) Can you name any films that have 
fully succeeded in reflecting the contempo- 
rary reality of our country and that have 
therefore been for you a moral as well as 
an aesthetic experience? 

(3) Which of the recent foreign films 
have given you an insight into the develop- 
ment of the society in which they origi- 
nated by not merely reflecting but also re- 
interpreting its problems and its values? 

(4) It is generally accepted that giving 
the public an opportunity to communicate 
their opinions to the producer, would in 
itself lead to the improvement of present 
standards in film art. What, according to 
you, are the other conditions that would 
have to be fulfilled so that the establish- 
ment of such contacts could be at all mean- 
ingful and effective? 

Some of the replies received thus far 
are printed below. 

In view of the importance of these ques- 
tions we invite our readers to continue 
sending in their opinions. 

Dear Editor: 

1). There are a number of important 
aspects in the life of our society that have 
been neglected and misrepresented by our 
films. Ironically, there are among them 
issues which our film makers and many of 
our critics have congratulated. For exam- 
ple, films on “facing issues”, i.e., juvenile 
delinquency, race relations, etc. The very 
reason, | think, why most of the films on 
these topics have failed or have been in 
some way remote and unreal — has been 
that they were treated as “topics”. The 
film of all media is a medium of the 
momentary, of the contemporary: it is de- 
signed, not to treat “topics” — i.e., neat 
little compartments into which the reality 
of our daily existence can be broken and 
thence dismissed —- but to project the 
very quality of that existence itself. Pro- 
ducers, they tell us, are “not afraid” to 
treat of anti-Negro discrimination or ju- 
venile crime — but, they are afraid to 
show an average looking, even homely 
woman as being attractive! They are afraid 
to depict ordinary work, say, the work 
of a file clerk, as opposed to a riveter or 
longshoreman, or some such “colorful” 
professions — and show the relationship 
of the individual to that work, his hatred 
or boredom or love for it. It is neglecting 
the totality of everyday existence that the 
film has neglected its own potentialities to 
show the various aspects of our society. 

2). The last film I can remember to 
attempt — and, in fact, succeed in — what 
I have been trying to describe as the film 
maker’s power and duty — was Lewis 
Milestone’s too-seldom mentioned Of Mice 
and Men. The simple strides of this film 
encompassed many details of everyday life 
that have been congealed into “topics” by 
later films. Leigh Whipper’s few novels on 
the disadvantages of being black and crip- 
pled; the glimpses of lonely old age in the 


performance of Roman Bohnen as Candy. 
All these things moved because they were 
not encased in some producer’s intentions 
to make “topics” of them, but were instead 
centered around an effort to make under- 
standable two human beings and the kind 
of love that is too humble and too inarticu- 
late to call itself love. 


3). I think, mainly, that public rapport 
with the producers must be aided first by 
the maturing of moving picture criticism 
to the point at least of encouraging certain 
standards of observation in the public. 
Without this, public expression would be 
of little more use than public inarticulate- 
ness. An ideal body of film criticism would 
provide a voice for the audience as much 
as for the particular critic. 


—DONALD PHELPS, Brooklyn 


Dear Sir: 

From the questions that you have put to 
the reader it is evident that the basic 
problem is not only concerned with the 
cultural development of films but the whole 
formation of a cultural attitude. While this 
attitude has not been formed, I believe 
that it is necessary to comment on general 
aspects of films that may lead to a state- 
ment of cultural values. I would like to 
stress in the beginning that now I find 
value but not values. 


The artistic mind has failed to realize 
and express the human relations that go 
into the formation of a new standard. A 
transitional age develops into a higher cul- 
tural age by a formation of new values 
and a re-interpretation of traditional values 
in terms of the new demands. The motion 
pictures that have shown evidence of seek- 
ing a solution to human problems have 
tended to overlook what this new standard 
could be and have gone into documentary 
exposition that is supposed to be real be- 
cause it is objective and non-committal or 
given way to emotionalism that has no out- 
let for its frustration except in sadism and 
insanity. While these elements of our 
society may exist, a film that fails to go 
beyond the idea that the material thing is 
itself all fails to even approach the nuance. 


America has become a great nation not 
because it has a higher living standard but 
because there have been individuals who 
have had the desire and intelligence to 
obtain these ends. Perhaps we have not 
realized the value of what we have ob- 
tained and the film can serve a purpose 
by the expression of the individual in con- 
tact with the elements of his society. This 
cannot be achieved by an attitude that 
feels self-pity or accepts mediocrity. Too 
often the films that touch on this problem 
give consolation by offering the common 
man a new dream. The result has been 
that the youth and vitality of Americans 
has been left to the realm of the musical. 
The artist that lacks the courage and _ be- 
lief in his approach to an art medium and 
has to be told what to do by someone else 
had better go back to being what he was 
before he thought he could make some 
money by making a film. 

—HERBERT R. HERTEL, JR. 


California 


Dear Sir: 

I should like to supply the following 
answers to your questions in the current 
issue: 

1. God, truth, intelligence, art. 

2. Greed, Modern Times, none since. 

3. For this type of information I would 
consult a sociological text. 

4. An intelligent public; and a director 
of genius, who does not listen to it. 


—L. ARTUR LOPART, New York 


Dear Sir: 

A student’s brief glance at the films of 
today may not be particularly accurate or 
at all comprehensive. Nevertheless, I have 
consulted many of my friends and | shall 
try to summarize the general remarks. 

Most of us felt that there were two 
standards to judge by, one being the 
quality of films Hollywood has produced 
in the recent past, the other, a higher 
standard, based on some foreign films we 
have seen and our own conception of what 
a film could be. 

The lack of variety in location and sub- 
ject matter has not only offered a distorted 
view of the American life and people but 
has ignored the importance of films as im- 
portant ambassadors to other countries 
where the films are shown. Many felt that 
there should be films concentrating upon 
our forms of education and government, 
that various parts of our country such as 
New England, the mid-West and the South 
have been neglected. Films dealing with 
the farmer, the shopkeeper and _ factory 
worker, the educator, the businessman 
should be equally significant. There was 
also a very strong feeling that today only 
distortion, disease and a disparagement of 
humanity seems to make a good film. We 
would like very much to see an attempt 
to get below the surface of humanity in 
films that dealt with whole people with 
depth of thought and feeling. We are tired 
of noise, brassy superficiality. We can re- 
call few moral and aesthetic experiences 
for although On the Waterfront, Streetcar 
Named Desire or Country Girl attempt to 
reflect certain realities they offer very little 
insight into the people or the situation. 
Perhaps Come Back Little Sheba and East 
of Eden have at least tried to achieve such 
insights though, obviously, without com- 
plete success. 

Almost everyone agreed that their experi- 
ence with foreign films had been both 
aesthetically and morally superior. They 
felt that such films as Rashomon, Forbid- 
den Games, Justice is Done, High and Dry, 
Europe 51 had offered more insights into 
the lives and personalities of those people. 

Producers in turn seem unwilling to 
attempt such improvements and perhaps it 
is only through written protests and re- 
quests to them that any improvement will 
be brought about. I personally would like 
to see less millions of dollars going into 
the bigger and brighter films and some 
money devoted to less expensive, more 
selective higher grade films. Most of what 
appears on the local screens is an insult 
to the American people. 


—ELIZABETH VAN WHITE 
Mount Holyoke College 


REFLECTIONS ON THE JEAN EPSTEIN 
MEMORIAL PROGRAM 


Since the sound that was added, on 
records played simultaneously with the 
films, to the extracts from Coeur Fidele, La 
chute de la maison Usher, and to Finis 
Terrae was not, | am sure, any part of the 
original films, even as records to be played 
with their screenings, it is no reflection 
whatsoever upon Epstein and his work to 
say that, while the music played during 
the county-fair sequence from Coeur Fidele 
was well-made music and often well-syn- 
chronized with the film rhythm and even 
sometimes relevant to its action (though 
it was also often irrelevant and always too 
much), the music played with the Usher 
fragment and with Finis Terrae was nearly 
unbearable. 


But all the other sound on the program 
did serve, by unfortunate contrast, to un- 
derline the beauty and appropriateness of 
the sound track for the fragment shown 
from Le Tempestaire. | am not clear as to 
how much of this was the work of Yves 
Baudrier (who is given credit for the “par- 
tition sonore”) and how much was Ep- 
stein’s own. Certainly much credit is due 
also to Vareille and the other sound engi- 
neers who made this sound track an actu- 
ality. | assume that Baudrier, Epstein and 
Vareille worked it all out together, with 
Baudrier especially responsible for the ex- 
tremely tactful and poetic use of thinly 
orchestrated instrumental music here and 
there, and of the human voice, while 
Epstein himself is probably to be given 
credit for the idea of using the slowed- 
down sounds of wind, sea, spinning-wheel, 
etc., if not for the actual details of their 
use. 


The use of sound in this fragment from 
Le Tempestaire (thank goodness the whole 
film is soon to be shown here!) has, as its 
only parallel in my experience, the wonder- 
fully delicate and tactful use of both 
‘natural’ sounds, voices and music in the 
Japanese films, Rashomon, Ugetsu and The 
Gate of Hell. | am especially reminded of 
the water scenes in Ugetsu, as vastly differ- 
ent as they are from Le Tempestaire. 


Tact, restraint, appropriateness, and 
especially the close observance of the film’s 
own rhythm and its contradiction only for 
the sake of a better, more expressive and 
moving total rhythm of sound and sight: 
these are the principles that guided Ep- 
stein, Baudrier, et a/. in making the sound- 
track for Le Tempestaire, that guided the 
Japanese artists who made the sound-tracks 
for Rashomon, Ugetsu and The Gate of 
Hell (except for the extremely unfortunate 
opening and closing music of The Gate of 
Hell) and that will, I hope, guide more 
and more film-makers in the future. 


In the meantime, can we never have the 
pleasure of viewing the great silent films 
of the past without having our ears assailed 
with irrelevant and often downright ugly 
sounds, whether from dubbed-in sound 
tracks, simultaneously-played records, or 
that piano at the Museum of Modern Art? 


—JACKSON MacLOW 
New York 
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